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Life’s pathway is up-hill. He who is making true 
progress is having a hard time of it. Every step 
costs effort. If a man finds his way an easy one, he 
may be pretty sure that he is going down hill; and 
that is no direction for any man. Let no man com- 
plain, therefore, but rather take heart in the fact that 
his progress is toilsome ; for it could not be progress 
if it were not toilsome. 


“ A stern chase is a hard one.” He who has fallen 
behind in any race of life finds that it is not an easy 
matter to regain his lost ground. Even if he makes 
as good speed as the best racer in advance of him, 
the distance between him and the front is not les- 
sened in the smallest degree. But when after a long 
struggle a man finds himself abreast of the foremost 
line in the race he is running, let him not think that 
that race is now to be won with ease. Any slacken- 
ing of endeavor on his part will put him again at the 
rear, Catching up is a hard task; so is keeping up. 





He that hath ears to hear, let him hea?; and he that 
hath nerves to use, let him use them. 


A too close adherence to rules sometimes results in 
a violation of the very principles upon which those 
rules are framed. For instance, a fundamental prin- 


‘ciple, in writing for children, is that the words should 


be simple and usual. As such easy language is gene- 
rally found in words of one syllable, a good rule is to 
give preference to such words. But when the writer 
goes out of his way to employ an unusual word merely 
because it has but one syllable, and rejects a usual word 


~%2) merely because it has two syllables, he violates a 


principle for the sake of observing a rule. So, in any- 
thing, no rule can be blindly followed without the 
risk of sapping the foundation upon which the rule 
is built. But rules and risks have their legitimate 
place in a well-ordered life. They belong together. 


Down here on the earth, day and night, light and 
darkness, seem to be about equal. The one balances 
the other in our experience of them, summer’s over- 
plus of light just making up for winter's excess, the 
year round. But this is only the appearance, not the 
reality. Night and darkness are but the tiny shadow 
of a petty planet, which dwindle’ as it falls outward 
from the sun, until it comes to a point, and vanishes, 
Everything depends on the point of view. So in 
spiritual things we are equally liable to deception as 
to the relative weights of good and evil in the human 
universe. Down here, where we are mixed up with 
it all, it does at times seem as though good had no 
advantage over the evil,—as if indeed the worse side 
of life had the larger show. But the God who bids 
us “rejoice always” must have another standpoint 
from which to see the whole matter. Jakob Boehme 
had the fancy that the earth was transparent at the 
first, and cast no shadow. Sin, he thought, had made 
it opaque and dark. Redemption would restore it to 
its first estate, and make night a thing of the past. 
What he fancied, we hope for our human world,— 
that the Divine light one day will find a clear channel 
for its passage, and not a moral shadow be left. 


True character is affirmative. It is not that a 
person of character ought to be always affirming his 
convictions, but it is that the man who is habitually 
non-committal, or “on the fence,” is not a man of 
marked character. A favorite form of counsel to 
boys and young men is to learn the value of saying 
“No.” Yet, in its true sense, this is an affirmative 
act, even though negative in form. , Not only indi- 
viduals are marked by their readiness of compliance, 
but peoples have been designated by the forms of 
their “yeses.” The people of France, for instance, 
were once mainly divided according to their two dia- 
lects. One of those dialects was called the Langue 
d’Oc (language of “oc”)and the other the Langue 
d’Oil (language of “oil”). The people of the south- 
ern division used the word “oc” to mean “ yes,” and 
so their dialect became known by its word of affirma- 
tion, and their country became the province of 
Languedoc. On the other hand, the northern dialect 
was known by its form of affirming (“oil”), and the 
people became the people of the Langue d’Oil. It is 
doubtful whether any other word could have been 
deemed of sufficient importance to name two peoples 


by, than the word by which they affirmed themselves, 
When we realize how much of our character is in- 
volved in our “ yeses,” we shall surely be more 
careful how we sign petitions, how we accede to 
doubtful propositions, and how we meet the duty of 
having convictions. 





“THE HEAVENLY VISION.” 

The word “vision” means simply a “seeing.” Yet 
we limit it to some kinds of seeing. We have no 
visions of the trees or of the streets. We see these 
at all times, and always with the same clearness. 
Nor do we use the word of those perceptions of fact 
or truth which are reached by the mind rather than 
the senses, but which are equally present at all times 
and to all men. We have no vision of the facts of 
the multiplication-table. We always know that twice 
two make four; and, so far as the fact influences our 
conduct, it does so at all times with equal force. We 
cannot put our finger on a moment in our lives when 
this fact was not as true to us as any other. 

Vision is the sight of truth and of spiritual fact 
which comes to us in hours of spiritual exaltation. 
Some would confine the word to very extraordinary 
experiences, and to people who were extraordinarily 
favored of God. They recognize the presence of the 
vision in the lives of the great servants of God, of 
whom the Bible tells us. Abraham standing by his 
sacrifice, Jacob at Beth-el and at Peniel, Moses and 
Elijah in Horeb, Elisha straining his eyes after the 
transfigured Elijah, Isaiah in the temple beholding 
the throne of the Most High, Ezekiel seeing the four 
living creatures emerge from the cloud of amber fire, 
Peter on the house-top, Paul at the Damascus gate, 
John in Patmos,—all these they recognize as facts 
of supreme significance in the lives of those who 
experienced them, But they put such things far 
away from our modern life, and see in the word 
“visionary” only a word of reproach. In view of 
the sickly and unwholesome stuff which has passed 
for visions in later days, there is some excuse for this. 
It has been found quite possible to mistake the prod- 
ucts of nervous excitability for the touch of the 
Divine enlightenment. - There is a vast literature of 
bewilderment and delusion, which professes to be the 
record and expression of “the heavenly vision,” and 
which naturally has excited a distrust of whatever 
professes to come to us by that channel, But this 
literature stands in such contrast to what the Bible 
tells us of the nature of the true vision, that we need 
have no difficulty in discriminating the true from 
the false. 

The first note of the false visiofiry is the hanker- 
ing after signs, seeking the strange and the extraor- 
dinary. The true vision of Divine things is always 
supernatural in the proper sense, but never unnatu- 
ral. It seldom has in it anything of the startling or 
the unusual. It is the enlightenment of God’s Spirit 
shining into the heart, without any extraordinary 
circumstances either within or without us. It is evi- 
denced by truth set in a glow of love to God and our 
brethren, duty made attractive, burdens converted 
into wings. It is a sweet, attractive, and yet master- 
ful authority taking possession of our lives. This 
was the real substance of what the great men of the 





Bible felt. It was the substance of Paul’s experi- 








































































































































ence on the way to Damascus. The blinding light, 
the prostration on the highway, the voice of rebuke 
from the spiritual heavens,—these were not the essen- 
tial thing, however necessary they might be, to him 
in his circumstances. The essential thing was that 
God apprehended, laid hold of him, so that hence- 
forth he lived to lay hold of God. 

All such experiences are the heavenly vision for 
us. They are the hours of clear shining after rain, 
when the human spirit realizes a little its nearness to 
God, and God’s helpfulness to it. They are the times 
when we emerge out of the dimness and the confusions 
of ordinary existence into the native atmosphere of 
our spirits. Then the heart warms and love grows 
bold, and faith seems to become sight,—as, indeed, it 
is a better and truer kind of seeing, a heavenly vision 
of divine relations and mercies. Then, indeed, our 
fellowship is with the Father and with his Son, through 
the Spirit taking what is Christ’s and showing it to 
us. We have no right to belittle such experiences by 
regarding them as mere elevations of the human 
spirit, to which there was no correspondent reality 
on God’s side. They are the hours when, 


“With an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
+ We see into the life of thiifgs.” 


Wordsworth wrote this of his own work as a poet, 
but we need not hesitate to apply them to this spir- 
itual experience. That is not a thing apart from all 
other human experiences of the elevated class, else it 
would be unnatural as well as supernatural. It 
bears a marked resemblance to the poetical elevation, 
“the vision and the faculty divine” of the true 
singer. It is cognate to that power of insight which 
distinguishes the man of genius in any field. Great 
men are great through their power to see the invisi- 
ble, as the scuiptor sees the statue hidden in the 
block of marble even before his chisel has liberated it. 
A second test of the true vision is that indicated by 
the Apostle’s words when he tells Agrippa, “I was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” The true 
vision is always something to be obeyed. It never 
ministers merely to curiosity or to enjoyment, Satan, 
it is said, once disguised himself as Christ, and pre- 
‘sented himself to a good man at his devotions. But 
the cheat was at once detected, because he could not 
counterfeit the scars left by the crown of thorns on the 
brow, and by the nails in the palms. The Christ of 
the heavenly vision is he who was obedient to the 
death, and who died for us that we might not live to 
ourselves. So, when the true vision comes to us, it is 
as a call to a more Christ-like life, to more faithful 
following of the Master. Such was the purpose of all 
the visions recorded in the Scriptures. They gene- 
rally came to streagthen the recipient for a life of 
service and se!fdenial. They were not a luxury, to 
be enjoyed, but a call to be obeyed. The Apostle 
connects his whole subsequent life with that hour of 
vision on the road to Damascus. “I was not dis- 
obedient” is the key to his abounding labors, his 
restless zeal, his manifold endurance, his renunciation 
of all that makes ordinary life pleasant and cheerful. 

~ Touch him anywhere in his thirty years of toil as an 
apostle, and you find him moving by the spiritual 
impact given him then. It gave him the master 
motive to his life. 

Obedience to a vision is not just what we conceive 
of obedience as bAng. We think of it rather as com- 
pliance with a law, as acceptance of some well-defined 
line of conduct. A vision is about the last thing we 
should think of »3 disclosing the law of our lives to 
us. But, after all, the law acquires its power over us 
through the vision. It is weak, through the weaknese 
of sinful flesh, until the Son of God is disclosed to us 
in it, and his authority is felt. Then are we made 
willing to obey, because that personal influence, 
which is the highest spiritual force, has reached us. 
God is disclosed to us, not as a power to crush our 

_ spirits, but as gracious and wianing authority, such 
as was seen in his Son in his intercourse with his 





Christ to him that the ane, loved. to dwell, as it 
was this that won him to Christ. The gentleness, 
“the sweet reasonableness,” of Christ, flashed upon 
him in the moment of the disclosure of his infinite 
majesty. To obey such a Master was a privilege, a 
joy. All things were but loss that could come be- 
tween Paul’s spirit and this Master. The vision suf- 
fused all duty with new light and joy. 

In dealing witl the Scriptures we need the help of 
this heavenly vision. External evidences of their 
worth go but a little way to get us into the heart of 
them. It is when light shines out of chapter or verse 
that we are satisfied and helped. It is just in so far 
as we have had this blessed experience that they are 
truly and practically the word of God to us. Much 
of them probably lies still in the shadow. We have 
had no vision of a divine light playing over these 
parts. We have heard no eall to obedience from 
them. But so it was once with parts which now are 
bright with gracious memories, eloquent with spiritual 
associations. So it was with passages which now seem 
as if they were written just to meet our needs and 
guide our feet. We can trust, as regards the rest, 


that they will be opened to us some day. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Recently a twelve-year old boy from Montana thought 
that he had discovered a plain contradiction of state- 
ments in the Lesson Surroundings, concerning the servant 
of Elisha at Dothan; but he was shown to be in error. 
Now a correspondent from Vermont succeeds in pointing 
out an error in the Oriental Lesson-Lights, which he 
thinks could be sitesi by any bright school-boy. 
He says: 

In The Sunday School Times of March 21, Canon Tristram 
speaks of “‘ Alexander the Great’s twelve years’ siege of Tyre.” 
Now a bright school-boy should know that Alexander won the 
battle of Issus in November of 333 B.C., and became master of 
Tyre in the following July. Has the learned Canon confounded 
Alexander with Nebuchadnezzar, who spent thirteen years in 
getting possession of eases (See Grote’s History of Greece, 
IIL., 332.) 

Plutarch, in his life of Alexander, says that: the lat- 
ter’s siege of Troy lasted seven months, and that near 
its close a prediction was made that the city would be 
taken before the month was out. The prediction came 
on the last day of the month, and Alexander, who had 
great faith in prophecies, ordered the attack to be made 
at once. Perhaps it was this little circumstance which 
prevented the siege from lasting as long as did Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s, and thus putting Canon Tristram in the 
right. The most careful writers are liable to make slips 
of this sort, and the only wonder is that not more of 
them are made and noticed. 


Whenever a writer in The Sunday School Times tells 
of some device for the promoting of Bible study or 
teaching, or of some successful method of managing a 
class, inquiries for added details of the plan, or for copies 
of the device referred to, are sure to multiply from near 
and far. In the issue for February 28, Mrs. Julia A. 
Terhune (117 Carroll Street, Brooklyn, New York) told 
of a system of lesson-helps in successful use in her 
Sunday-school. This article brought out various inqui- 
ries, of which the following from the superintendent of 
a Wisconsin Sunday-school is a specimen : 

In The Sunday School Times of a week ago there was an 
article by Julia A. Terhune, of Brooklyn, New York, on 
“ What one school has done with lesson-helps,” in whieh our 
school was very much interested. Not knowing her address, 
I have thought you could give it me, or else answer my questions. 
Some of our teachers have long wished to do away with the 
quarterlies, but have found no substitute till this card was sug- 
gested. Do you know if these cards can be bought, and, if so, 
where? or did that achool prepare them for itself? ‘Are they 
used in the infant room, where the scholars are too small to use 
their Bibles? 

The slips in question are prepared for the local Sun- 
day-school where they were first used; but, in consequence 
of numerous calls for them, copies are now supplied at 
fifty cents per hundred, or at lower rates for large quan- 
tities. Mrs. Terhune’s address is given above. She says 
that the slips have not been used in her primary work, 
but she intends to use them there. 


Exactness of speech is a sure confusion of language; 
for words are at their best only a suggestion of ideas, 





brethren. It is on this side of the revelation of 


and they require the help of the imagination in order to 


setts Goan: sievinaabhe’ as Yadena: Of deagipbadiehioa: 
thought. Hence language that is inexact, according to 
scientific standards, is often preferable for popular use to 
that which the scientist would call exact. The Sunday 
School Times employs language as a means of suggesting 
ideas; and here is the way in which it is taken to 

by a Pennsylvania critic: Py 

In Notes on Open Letters, March 14, you say: “ There is no 
better way of getting the darkness, or the bad air, out. of a 
room, than by letting in the light, or bringing in a current. of 
fresh air.” Is not that sentence misleading? There is no such 
thing as “darkness.” There is such a thing as “bad air.” 
Ought one to write, or speak, of something that never existed, 
in order to indicate the absence of something that does exist? 
Many people believe there are such things as cold‘and darkness, 
antagonistic to heat and light. Are notsuch delusions the result, 
in a measure, of the loose way words are nsed by writers and 
speakers who know how to use them correctly ? 

In dull scientific parlance there is no such thing as 
“darkness” or.as “cold;” but in good honest Saxon 
speech “cold” and “darkness ” are important factors.in 
the experiences of human life. The Bible tells of “thick 
darkness,” and of “darkness which may be felt.” It 
tells, also, of God’s “cold,” of “cold” that “cometh out 
of the north,” and it declares that “cold... shall not 
cease.” These Bible writers and Bible translators had 
a loose way of using words, while they knew how to use 
them correctly. May the day be far distant when The 
Sunday School Times writers shall do differently! 








THE THOUGHT OF GOD. 
BY MRS, MERRILL E, GATES. 


My soul floats in the thought of God, : 

As birds float in the air; 
Like them, from thickets dark she springs, 

And the low grounds of care. 
Upward they fly, and I too soar; - 
With one glad thought my spirit sings, 

For I escape from ranges bare, 

To the wide thought of Him 

Whom I adore. 

The birds may swim 
Tn tideless seas of air above, 
But T float only in God’s love. 


My spirit rests in thoughts of God, 
As birds poite on the wing; 
Strong currents of the upper air 
Support them while they sing. 
So rest I in this thought, as broad, 
As deep, as wide as heaven, and dare 
To rest while mighty currents swing 
On their majestic way. 
“ Thou art my God!” 
When this I say, 
My soul draws breath in utter rest, 
As if I leaned upon his breast! 
Amherst, Mass, 





THE HOLY COMFORTER. 


BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, D.D, 


It is a sign of fhe change in doctrinal perspective that 
has been taking place in the Protestant churches, that 
the committee appointed to report to the next Presbys 
terian Assembly is understood to recommend the addition 
of achapter on the Holy Spirit. And this proposal is hailed 
with general satisfaction even by those who have been 
decided opponerts of any revision which would subtract 
a statement or add even a qualifying word to the existing 
chapters. It seems to be generally admitted that the 
Spirit and his work hold a place in Christian theology 
which was not so well recognized in the seventeenth cen- 
tury as it now is. The fear of those who regard our age 
as one of mere theological decay gnd negation should be 
abated by this discovery, that in this most practical 
branch of theology the disposition is not to diminish, 
but to increase, affirmation. Here the old formula is 
found inadequate to the new realization of fact, not by 
excess, but by defect. The great controversy over Justi- 
fication which began with the Refofmation had fixed 
men’s minds so entirely on that aspect of human redemp- 
tion, that Sanctification fell short of getting due measure. 
Books like the “Imitation of Christ ”’--as Dr. Chalmers 
complained—were depreciated as not bearing on the 
one recognized theme of practical theology. Thus the 
Church failed to derive from the fulness of the Bible 
revelation what God had placed there for her edifica- 
tion, and Christian character was left one-sided and de- 
fective in most cases. 

It was the Pietist party of Germany, and the Meth- 
odist movements of England and America, that first 





began to fix attention on this neglected subject. As 
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every one now sees, the great awakening of 1740 was the 
means of bringing new and higher life into the American 
cbarches bf every name. The intense spirituality of 
Whitefield, as shown in the power of unction in his 
preaching, was a very visitation from the right hand of 
the Most High. It awakened American Christianity 
to a consciousness of neglected heights and depths of the 


spiritual life. It exhibited to the conscience the need of |’ 


a relation to God more immediate and intimate than had 
been-thought needful to Christians generally. It brought 
churches and individual Christians to the parting of the 
ways. Those who accepted it were blessed and enriched 
of God. They acquired through their obedience to the 
heavenly vision a capacity for still greater gifts; and 
the next.gift bestowed was that of Uhristian activity in 
the cause of Sunday-schools, home and foreign missions, 
temperance, and the like. Those who refused to profit 
by the great awakening fell away from the grace they 
already had. From 1740 dates the beginning of the 
great movement which carried most of the original Con- 
gregational churches of Eastern Massachusetts over to 
the barrens of Unitarianism, quenched religious zeal, 
and substituted “common sense” for spiritual revela- 
tion. As early as 1750, Dr. Mayhew was preaching to 
his people in Boston the negations of that unfruitful 
creed. 

Not that all the right was on the one side in this 
division, and nothing but wrong on the other. There has 
been but one crisis of human history in which that was true, 
—that which has Calvary for its center. The Methodist 
theology of 1740 had its defects, one of which is expressed 
in its very name. It laid an undue stress upon uni- 
formity of method. Following in this the mistake of the 
German Pietists, it prescribed a fixed “order of salva- 
tion,” through which every sinner must pass on his way 
to saintship, and insisted upon an unvarying sequence 
in the emotions which it would recognize as constituting 
a genuine “experience.” It gave scant heed to our 
Lord’s comparison of the Spirit to the wind which 
“blows where it pleases.” It made no allowance for 
that human individuality which is so abundantly exem- 
plified in the Bible itself in this matter of submission to 
spiritual influence. The child of Christian parents, with 
every influence of heredity and home telling in favor of 
faith and obedienee, was required to have as distinct an 
experience of enmity to God, and of deliverance from it 
into the joy of reconciliation, as the convert from the 
vileness of a hateful paganism. It was not enough that 
the objective process of salvation should be admitted to 
be the same in every case, The subjective sense of it 
must be the same also; and those whom the Lord had 
not troubled were taught to trouble themselves because 
they were not possessed of just that flow and succession 
of feelings which the theory called for. It was this that 
gave that tone of melancholy introspection to our 
religious biographies for more than a century, and taught 
good people to “write hard things against themselves ” 
in all sincerity, but to no good use. 

Our own age is characterized by a more hopeful and 
cheerful tone of piety, not because the Spirit has become 
less to Christians, but because we have come to recognize 
more amply the variety of his ways of leading men. 
We rest less on the “order of salvation,” and more 
on him. 

Another exaggeration of the awakening was the ten- 
dency to sunder the influence of the Spirit from that of 
Christ, and to hold it up as a kind of independent or 
supplementary salvation. Our Lord’s own words as to 
the mission of the Comforter seem designed to guard 
us against this mistake, and to give us the assurance that 
the work of the Spirit is to make Christ himself more 
realtous, The conviction of righteousness and of sin the 
Spirit brings to the world are because Christ goes to the 
Father, and because the world does not believe on him. 
And he says, “ He shall glorify me; for he shall take of 
mine, and shall declare it unto you.” The two things 
must never be separate in our thoughts. The Holy 
Spirit’s influence means Christ made more real to our 
spiritual perceptions, Christ made to fill the sky for us 
from horizon to horizon. 

This is the very secret of Christ’s abiding presence in 
the world. Other men’s influence has been great for a 
while, and then has died out. The world has lost interest 
in them. They are recorded in the biographical dic- 
tionaries, and that is all. A few live on by caricature 
mainly. Not the thing they cared the most for, and gave 
their strength to, but some external peculiarity, lays hold 
of men’s imaginations, One name only grows and deep- 
ens in its power over the heartsof men. There were not 
twelve men to go with him at his death. His disciples 
mistook and blundered over him to the last, and finally 


fied from his side. But in the history of the church his 
influence has been like the deepening flood that was first 
to the ankles, then to the knees, and then “waters to 
swim in, a river that could not be waded.” It has 
shown its superiority to that law of compensation by 
which all other human influences decline with the lapse 
of years. 

And, what is still more remarkable, the quality of his 
influence has advanced as rapidly as its quantity. He 
is better understood, larger in the love, nearer to the 
hearts of men, with each age of his church’s life. Never 
in the world’s history did he stand out so distinct_and 
intelligible to men as he does to-day. Never were men 
more pervaded and attracted by the graciousness of his 
character, the nobility of his life, the sublimity of his 
death, thé glory of his rising again. Never were his words 
more powerful in their summons to the conscience, their 
comfort to bruised hearts, their light and leading to the 
doubtful. Yet we are only at the threshold. We leave 
it to those to come to enter the very sanctuary of his life, 
his grace, his goodness. 

Of all this there is but one explanation. His Spirit 
is given to men. Not the surface, but the inmost of his 
life, is thus disclosed to us. Not by imitation of the 
external, but by assimilation to his very nature, do men 
grow and gain in their knowledge of him. For the Holy 
Spirit takes of‘what is his to show it unto us. And this 
must continue until the world is full of his presence and 
made new after his likeness. 

“ Thou gavest the Word, and must apply; 
Thou knowest the Son, and must make known; 
Ip vain he died, and rose on high, 
And stoops, beseeching, from his throne 
Till thou this alien heart prepare, 
And gain for Christ an entrance there. 


** Not me alone instruct, rejoice: 
All souls are thine: teach, comfort all! 
Let each soon recognize thy voice 
In every evangelic vall ; 
Each feel thy halcyon rest within 
Calming the storms of dread and sin.” 


University of Pennsylvania. 





QUAINT OLD CHURCHES OF NORWAY. 
BY HARRIET M. OGDEN NEVIN. 


The old Norwegian “stave-kirker,” or “ brushwood 
churches,” stand pre-eminent among the many objects 


places, are carved in elaborate and fantastic designs of 
entwined dragons with figures and flowers. The main 
door is very high, the ornamentation on it consisting of 
two snakes twisted together. The only windows are 
small round air-holes near the roof, which do not allow 
even a “dim religious light,” and make the interior 
almost dark. 

On the west door are two runic inscriptions that have 
been translated as follows: “ Thorir wrote these lines on 
St. Olaf’s fair,” and “This church in the church-ground,” 
Professor Dahl, the eminent authority on Norwegian 
churches, is of the opinion that formerly most of the 
churches were covered with carvings, but in the repeated 
repairs these were replaced by undecorated planks, 

The question has been asked whether these decora- 
tions, that so often are pagan in character, may not have 
been taken from some even older structures of the heathen 
period, and utilized for embellishing Christian churches, 
If this be true, they dre rendered even more interesting 
and mysterious, As St. Gregory the Great advises St. 
Augustine of Canterbury: “If the temples of the idols 
are well built, it is requisite that they be converted from 
the worship of devils to the service of the true God.” It 
is also thought that some of the entwined patterns may 
have been derived from Ireland; and as the Vikings for 
a long time ravaged and settled in that country, this may 
be the case. Thesame style of carving is found on crosses 
and tombstones in Ireland and Scotland, as well as in 
Scandinavia; but only in these churches is it known to 
exist in its original form in wood. 

Inside the old Borgund church is a stone altar and a 
very old altar-puinting. Near by, and in the same 
enclosure, although entirely separate, stands its “klock- 
stapel,” or belfry. It is of much later origin than the 
main building, the bell bearing the name of St. Lauren- 
tius and the date 1663. Not very far from Borgund used 
to stand another old “ timber church,” but it was removed 
by Frederick William IV. of Prussia to the Giant Moun- 
tains in Silesia, and a modern structure was erected in 
its place. In front of this new church still stands an old 
stone, on which is the runic inscription, “The sons of 
Gosa erected this stone to the memory of Gunar.” 

The “stave-kirker” are not large, Borgund having a 
nave thirty-nine feet long and a circular apse of fifteen 
feet; while the largest to be found in Norway, that 
of Hitterdal, is only eighty-four feet long and fifty-seven 
feet wide. The description of one of these churches does 





of interest throughout Scandinavia. Less than a dozen 
of them still remain dotted over the country. They are 
well worth a journey of many miles to see, as they are 
absolutely unique, the Russian country churches of the 
seventeenth century most nearly resembling them. In 
these latter, however, the beams rest horizontally, making 
them look like ordinary log-houses; while in the “stave- 
kirker” the boards stand upright, and so they are called 
“stave” or “brushwood” churches. 

Most of them have undergone some changes of their 
original form, but, in out-of-the-way districts, only what 
was absolutely necessary was done to maintain them. 
Sometimes merely a coat of tar was added to the outside 
boards, No great expense was gone to, because in many 
of them service was only performed a few times every 
year, and their maintenance was dependent on private 
individuals or on the generosity of the little village. 

The exact age of these churches is not known; and, 
although a local tradition at Borgund makes the church 
there date from 1073, the style of architecture and the 
general ornamentation make it most probable that all 
of them were erected in the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
turies. The church of Borgund stands in a most pic- 
turesque ravine above the wild and foaming waters of 
the Laera River. It is one of the most curious, as well 
as the best preserved, of the old churches, and is now 
owned by the Antiquarian Society of Christiania. It is 
no longer used, service being held in a new church 
near by. 

Of this fantastic-looking building it is extremely diffi- 
cult to give an intelligible description. Every part is 
curious and interesting. The walls are surmounted by 
a lofty roof; that in this case has been left open to view 
from within, but in some of the churches has been con- 
cealed by a plain ceiling. The quadrangular nave is 
adjoined by a semi-circular choir. Around the outside 
of the building is a low arcade, the lower part of which 
is closed, while the upper is open and supported by small 
columns, This was probably built as a protection against 
snow and ice. There are gables everywhere, and the roofs 
and walls are covered with shingles coated with thick 
and ancient layers of tar, and surmounted by grotesque- 
looking dragons’ heads, The capitals of the pillars, the 





frames of doors and windows, and all other suitable 





for all, that of Borgund having been little changed, and 
is so fantastic as to be almost Chinese in aspect. An- 
other one of the old churches has been taken to Oscars- 
hall, near Christiania, and re-erected there, and has for 
companion an old Norwegian farmhouse, fitted up with 
its original furniture, Still another adorns the grounds 
of the American consul’s estate at Fantoft, not far from 
Bergen. It is all of' pine, and quite prettily carved, but 
very small and very dark, lighted only by the little 
round windows near the roof. On the inside walls are 
queer old paintings, and fantastically carved figures are 
over the pulpit. 

The quaint old Norwegian town of Throndhjem is 
quite a pretty little place, but the great object of interest 
to tourists is its cathedral, a building well worth a visit, 
It has repeatedly been partially destroyed by fire, and is 
now undergoing extensive repairs. The cathedral is 
built on the site of the burial-place of St. Olaf, who 
is regarded as the founder of the town. Here a spring 
burst forth, now called St. Olaf’s Well, to mark the 
original grave of the king. It is an imposing structure, 
built of a bluish slate, with which the slender white 
marble pillars and exquisite tracery and carvings con- 
trast most admirably. 

In the beautiful octagon at the end of the choir, St. 
Olaf’s shrine formerly stood. The silver reliquary 
weighed about two hundred pounds, and was placed in 
a plain wooden case, which was surrounded by a finely 
carved shrine, inlaid with precious stones. At the time 
of the Reformation, reliquary and shrine were carried off 
to Copenhagen, and only the wooden chest left behind, 
There are many pretty chapels, rich moldings, and 
finely carved capitals to the columns; and these, with 
the pointed arches and ornately decorated windows, 
make altogether a very handsome interior. In the 
Chapter House, English church service is regularly held 
in summer, and service is also held in the transept. 

The cathedral] has long been the buria}-place of the 
kings of Norway, and by the present Constitution of the 
the country all the monarchs are compelled to go to 
Throndhjem to be crowned in it. Students act as guides 
around the building, and will accept no fee, but expect 
a contribution to the repairing fund. 





Adjoining the cathedral is the pretty churchyard, 







































































































































































































where, every Saturday, it is the Norwegian custom to 
many of the graves with fresh flowers, The 

people regard this ancient landmark with the greatest 

veneration, and pay frequent visits to it, ~ 


Riwerton, N. J. 





THAT WHICH HE SEEMETH TO HAVE. 
. BY THE REV. D. W. WOODS, JR. 


My hands lack skill. My treasure brain 
Holds wealth more precious than of gold; 

Strange words and mystic signs, which plain 
Bear thoughts of God, which men of old 


Drew from infinity ; and ore 
Of richest mine from fabled lands; 
Trades, customs, altars, arts, in store 
Stand ready for my useless hands, 


O God! this wisdom and these gifts 
‘I sought without thee} now, I pray, 
Take thou and use them. As one lifts 
Grain to garner at close of day, 


Weary with toil, but glad for fruits, 
Ieome, I know what chaff and leaves 
Make light a load which illy suits 
A form so bent; and my heart grieves 


For time misspent in gaining these, 
While men were dying for thy Christ, 

Whom I had found with so much ease, 
And loved, but valued not death-priced. 


Yet, Lord, take these and me, I fall, 
A failure, prone before thy cross, 
My worldly greatness, oh, how small ! 
O Life of God! make good my loss. 
Germantown, Pa. 





THE RELIGIOUS POLYP. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE H, HUBBARD. 


The“ polyp” is a little animal with one talent. His 
sphere in life is limited and humble; but his achieve- 
ments are of nosiight importance totheworld, Although 
neither a student nor a traveler, he has effected greater 
changes in our geography than the most learned scholars 
and skilful engineers. Infinite numbers of these little 
animals, working together, have built many islands in 
the Pacific. They have fringed the continent of Aus- 
tralia with a reef three hundred and fifty miles in length. 
They have raised nearly the whole peninsula of Florida 
from beneath the surface of the ocean, and they are now 
busily extending its borders. The work of the coral 
polyp is a perpetual illustration of the power that lies 
in little forces when faithfully employed. Giants have 
never built an island worthy of notice on our maps; but 
the polyps are building continents. 

As we listen to the modest assumptions of the great 
majority of Christian disciples,—as we hear one after 
another declaring himself the possessor of a gingle tal- 
ent,—instead of joining in the general regret over the 
littleness of our forces, we are rather moved to cry, 
“Thank God there are so many religious polyps!” 
What could we hope for, if the church were filled with 
spiritual giants? What would be accomplished if every 
disciple were & Hercules ora Samson? Why, nothing 
of any real value. A few Augean stables might be 
cleansed, city gates might be carried off in the night, 
But the world wuld not be made perceptibly better 
thereby. They could have no share in the minute pro- 
cess of character-building, which alone creates new 
principles, and lifts an ideal here and there above the 
level of ordinary human thought and life. “It seems 
very certain,” says Dr. Brooks, “that the world is to 
grow better and richer in the future, however it has been 
in the past, not by the magnificent achievements of the 
highly gifted few, but by the patient faithfulness of the 
one-talented many.” 

Be not discouraged, thou polyp of the one talent. 
Thy mission is cue of vital importance, however small 
it may seem to thyself. How many a young disciple—or 
old one, for that matter—may be heard saying, “Oh that 
I were a Moody! Then would I accomplish much for 
the Master. I would bring many souls into his king- 
dom.” A laudable desire, truly. Mr. Moody, and others 
of equal power, have done great service. They have 
turned many to the Lord. But, for every one that such 
men have influenced, hundreds have been won by the 
quiet labor and unseen power of disciples whose names 
will never be known. Saul has slain his thousands, but 
David has slain his ten thousands. 

Not a few lament their inability to give largely to 
every good cause. They feel that they havé but one 





service. ‘Their means are so limited that they think it 
is hardly worth while for themi to give at all. Yet how 
many smal] sums do we waste in useless expenditure, 
which, if saved and added together, might accomplish 
much good? It costs but little to attend a play, or other 
similar place of amusement. So small a sum consecrated 
‘to the Lord’s service would have little power for good. 
Yet the aggregate of these little sums, these dimes and 
quarters, annually expended for amusements-in our land, 
is more than twice the total amount expended for mission 
work by all the churches of all the different denomi- 
nations. 

The polyp is the true builder of character; for char- 
acter is made up of little things. Christian character is 
the consecration of little things—sanctified atoms—to 
the service of our divine Master. This is all that God 
requires of any one of us,—the surrender of our little 
things to himself, the fulfilment of little duties, the con- 
quest of little sins. We wait for some great experience 


nary demand upon our time, our strength, or our feelings. 
Inevitably we are disappointed. It is not some great 
thing that the Master bids us do, but a little thing. 
None of us has any great thing to give him. If, how- 
ever, we give him the little things, he will accept them, 
and with his blessing will make them great. 

Can a polyp build an island? No. Yet without him 
no smallest coral island was ever made. As each little 
animal industriously secretes his grain of limestone, the 
Creator controls all until there arises from the deep a 
vast continent. So from the little atoms of our effort, 
weak and blundering as we are, God will raise a new 
world, whereon the redeemed shall dwell forevermore, 
Norton, Mass. 





KINDERGARTEN METHODS—REAL 
AND 80 CALLED. 


BY A KINDERGARTNER. 


It is a mistaken idea that the kindergarten methods 
or gifts can be successfully used by Sunday-school teach- 
ers without a previous training and a knowledge of the 
theory.- 

To make the lesson entertaining, by the use of colored 
crayons, object lessons, or by a haphazard use of kinder- 
garten- materials, -is not to teach aecording to kinder- 
garten methods, 

Froebel based this system of teaching upon mathemat- 
ical law, the law of development that nature provided. 

The natural development of the child mind should 
proceed from the simple to the complex. All true kin- 
dergarten teaching follows this method, proceeding in 
carefully graded steps. 

All the objects, signs, thoughts, or stories offered the 
child should be a connected whole, each thought imparted 
a further development of those that have gone before. 

The thoughts should be so presented that the child 
makes his own connections unconsciously, and is not 
told how the ideas are related. He is led from the object 
to the sign; thus his ‘aeht impressions grow into per- 
ceptions. 

The next step, from the sign to the idea, leads to 
thinking and understanding. In the irregular use of the 
kindergarten gifts and occupations lies the greatest mis- 
take. Objects more complex are often presented before 
the simple ones; and, if the child’s mind has already been 
confused at home by complicated toys, and other objects 
forced prematurely upon its notice, the teacher meets, at 
the outset, with broken law. 

- This is always discouraging to a trained kindergartner; 
but to one inexperienced the danger is unrecognized, and 
thus there can be no preparation to meet the case. 

It is a great undertaking to present the International 
lessons for the year as one perfect whole, by the use of 
kindergarten methods. The teacher may plan her work 
so well that she can foresee no difficulty in making her 
application. 

Is there no suggestion of upset plans in the marked 
differences of those little faces turned so eagerly to meet 
her as she enters? 

The little ones, so close together in their circle, are at 
polar distances in their temperament, habits, and en- 
vironment. 

Will one general lesson on any subject meet their 
individual needs? 

The teacher must find that her lessons grow broad and 
deep, taking in new thoughts, quaint and spiritual, from 
these little ones, who were expected to walk in her own 
narrow way. 

Months afterward, a hurried lesson, that seemed a 





talent financially ; and that will not go far in the Lord’s 





| for the evening, with her sewing. 


or some large opportunity. We look for some extraordi- | 








dled sas ik mach combo and {dele Gar 
teacher with awe learns a priceless lesson from the study 
of the child mind. 


-ineeeticoe Mass, 





FOR CHILDREN DREN AT HOME. 


MR. CLARE'S RES DISCOVERY. 
BY PATOIS, 


Under the lighted lamp Mrs. Clare had settled herself, 
Two little children 
were snugly abed in an adjoining room, - Mr. Clare had 
gone out to a vestry ‘meeting at the shneeh, expecting: to 
return about nine 0’clock. 

Everything was quiet about the house. Even the gook 
in the kitchen was asleep with her cheek on her bare 
arm, which was laid across the back of her chair. 
Rattle, rattle, rattle,—very low, but very distinct. Mrs, 
Clare looked up to see where the rattle came from. 

A mouse? Maybe so, but only maybe. 

Rattle, rattle, rattle,—louder this time. Mrs. Clare 
knit her brows and looked sharply toward the writing- 
desk. At the same time she drew her feet in closer to 
the rung of the chair. 

“TI am a little tired of this vestry business;’ she said 
to herself; “I wish John would come home.” 

As she was settling herself again into her inatilee 
chair, she caught sight of something white moving along 
just under the desk at the floor. 

Mrs. Clare started, jumped to her feet, and turned 
squarely toward the desk, but kept moving backward 
slowly until she reached the wall. 

“How foolish!” she exclaimed. .And she bravely 
moved on: tiptoe forward to where she had been sit- 
ting,—=still keeping a sharp eye on the spot whence she 
had heard the rattle, and perhaps had seen. that “some- 
thing white” moving. ‘ 

There it goes again! .Back she started, as just along 
the under edge of the desk she saw distinctly a little 
white bushy tail of an animal moving back and forth, 
—at least she thought it was a tail, although the animal 
itself Wis ‘Otit of sight. 

Mrs. Clare could feel, her heart thumping at her side. 
Just then Mr, Clare opened the door with. his .night- 
latch key, and, coming to the top of the stairs, saw his 
wife standing, or half crouching, on a chair. 

“O John!” she gasped, “I wish you had come a little 
sooner; it’s gone now; but just watch—along under the 
desk—wait a moment, and you’ll see it!” , 

“See what?” asked Mr. Clare, coolly. 

‘Oh, the funniest little bushy tail!—what kind of aw 
animal could it be? ” 

“What color? A bushy tail? It couldn’t bea bushy 


| tail, no animal that I know of would have a bushy white 


tail,” said Mr. Clare. 

“That’s the funny thing about it,” answered the wife, 
in a loud whisper. “It can’t be a mouse, nor a rat, nor 
a cat, and, of course, not a rabbit, and ”-® 

“Oh! you imagined it,” answered Mr. Clare, as he took 
a seat, and picked up the evening paper. 

“T tell you Isaw it! I’ve been watching it; no im- 
agination at all! I guess I know when I really see a 
thing. I thought it was a feather at first, but it moves 
back and forth, up and down; it must be a tail,—but a 
tail of what?” 

Mrs. Clare sat down again at her sewing. 

Rattle—rattle—rattle. 

“There. it is! Now wait, wait, John; you'll see it 
directly.” 

Mr. Clare dropped the paper, and lifted his eyes toward 
the desk. But no animal appeared,—no white tail. 

** Well, let’s investigate,” said the husband. 

So they very watchfully pulled cut the desk. There 
lay a long paper-box lid, and on it some bits of Mrs. 
Clare’s new white feather duster, which a mouse had 
been dragging about, while he kept himself far enough 
under the desk to be out of sight. 

“T knew there could be no animal in this house with 
a bushy tail,” said Mr. Clare, with self-satisfaction. 

** Of course, I knew that too,” said Mrs. Clare. 

* But you knew you saw it, for all that,” was her hus- 
band’s reply. 

“I knew I saw something,” she responded. 

“You thought you had discovered a new kind of wild 
animal for home use,” said Mr. Cfare, laughing; “and 
now I must tell ydh that I have discovered that we don’t 
always see as much as we think we do, even though we 
know we see something.” 





failure, will spring to life in the most beautiful shape, 





Philadelphia. 























LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1891.] 








1, April 5.—Saved from Fami 2 Kings 7 : 1-16 
2. April 12,—The Good and Evil in Jehu... :........-0eeeer» 2 Kings 10 : 18-31 
3. April 19.—Jonah Sent to Nineveh Jonah 1: 1-17 
4. April 26,—Nineveh Brought to Repentance.......... ....,..... Jonah 3: 1-10 
5. May 3.—Israel Often Reproved...... --seee Anos 4 : 4-13 


(Also, Ascension Lesson, Mark 16: 14-20.) 

6. May 10.—Israel’s Overthrow Foretold........... ....-...sseesesseees -Amos 8 : 1-14 

¢ ‘May 17.—Sig the Cause of Sorrow...«<... Hosea 10 : 1-15 

(Also, Whitsundsy Lesson, John 16 : 7-20.) 

8. ‘ay 94.-Captivity of Taree! aiikeia 2 Kings 17 : 6-18 

9. May 31.—The Temple R 2 Chron. 24: 4-14 

10. June 7,~Hezekiah the Good King 2 Chron. 29 : I-11 
11. June 14.—The Book ofthe Law Found 
12. June 21,—Captivity of Judah... —- ..2 Kings 25 : 1-12 
13. Juhe 23.—Review ; or, Temperance. ‘Lensen, Tea, 2: 1-18; or, Mis- 

sionary Lesson, Isa. 60 : 1-42. 
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LESSON V., SUNDAY, MAY 3, 1891. 
TITLE: ISRAEL OFTEN REPRO VED. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Amos 4: 4-13. Memory verses: -6-8.) 


COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 


.4 [ Come to Béth’-el, and trans-| 4 Come to Beth-el, and trans- 
gress; at Gil’gil multiply trans- gress ; to Gilgal, and multiply 
gression; and bring your sacrifices transgression ; and bring your 
every morning, and your tithes sacrifices every morning, and 
after three years : your tithes every three days; 

5 And offerasacrifice of thanks- | 5 and ‘offer a sacrifice of thanks- 
giving with leaven, and proclaim giving of that which is leaven- 
and publish the free offerings: for ed, and proclaim freewill of- 
this liketh you, O ye children of ferings and publish them: for 
Is‘ra-el, saith the Lord Gop. this liketh you, O'ye children 

6 § And I also have given you 
cleanness of teeth fn all your 
cities, and want of bread in all 
your places: yet have ye not re- 
turned unto me, saith the Lorp. 

7 And also I have withholden 
the rain from you, when there were 
yet three months to the harvest : 
and I caused it to rain upon one 
city, and caused it not to rain upon 
another city: one piece was rained 
upon, and the piece whereupon 
it rained not withered. 

8 So two or three cities wan- 
dered unto one city, to drink 
water ; but they were not satisfied: 


6 Ani I also have given you 
cleanness of teeth In all your 
cities, and want of bread in all 
your places: yet have ye not 
returned unto me, saith the 

7 Lorp. AndI also have with- 
holden the rain from you,when 
there were yet three months 
to the harvest: and I caused it 
to rain upon one city, and 
caused it not to rain upon 
another city: one piece was 
rained upon, and the piece 
whereupon it rained not with- 

8 ered. So two.or three cities 


of Israel, saith the Lord Gop.’ 


yet have yenot returned unto me, 
saith the Lorp. 

9 Ihavesmitten you with blast- 
ing and mildew : when your gar- 


wandered unto one city to 
drink water, and were not 


turned unto me,saith the Lorp. 


satisfied: yet have ye nof re- 








dens and your vineyards and your 
fig trees and your olive trees in- 
creased, the palmerworm de- 
youred them: yet have ye not re- 
turned unto me, saith the Lorp. 

10 I have sent among you the 
pestilence afler the manner of 
E’gypt: your young men have I 
slain with the sword, and have 
taken away your horses; and I 
have made the stink of your 
camps to come up unto your 
nostrils: yet have ye not returned 
unto me, saith the Lorb. 

11 I have overthrown some of | 
you, as God overthrew Séd’om | 
and Go-mor’rah, and ye were as a | 11 
firebrand plucked out of the burn- 
ing: yet have ye not returned 
unto me, saith the Lorp. 

12 Therefore thus will I do unto 
thee, O Is’ra-el: and because I 
will do this unto thee, prepare to 
meet thy God, O Is’ra-el. 

13 For, lo, he that formeth the 
mountains,and createth the wind, 
and declareth unto man what is 
his thought, that maketh the 
morning darkness, and treadeth 
upon the high places of the earth, 
The Lorp, The God of hosts, és 
his name. 


erworm devoured: yet have 





thee, O Israel: 


places of the earth ; the Lorn, 
the God of hosts, is his name. 
1 Heb. offer by burning. * Heb. with the captivity of your horses. 
The American Revisers would substitute, in verse 5, “ Pp 
“liketh” and “the Lord Jehovah” for “the Lord Gop;” 
“stink” in verse 10; and “ Jebovah” for “ the Lorp” throughout. 








LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Sinning and Serving. 


GotpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Godliness is vrofitable 
unto all things.—1 Tim. 4: 8. 


Lesson Topic: Reproof without Amendment. 


1. Israel’s Iniquities. vs. 4,6; |. c. vs. 6, 8-11. 
2. israel’s Reproo's, vs. 6-11. 
3. israel’s Penalties, vs. 12, 13 


Gotpen Text: He, that being often reproved hardeneth his 
neck, shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without remedy,— 
Prov. 29 : 1. 


Lawox Ooruaxe: | 


9 I have smitten,you with blast- 
ing and mildew: the multitude 
of yo&r gardens and your vine- 
yards and your fig trees and 
your olive trees hath the palm- 


ye not returned unto me, saith 
10 the Lorp. I have sent among 
you the pestilence after the 
manner of Egypt : your young 
men have I slain with the 
sword, and have carried away 
your horses ; and I have made 
the stink of your camp to come 
up even into your nostrils: yet 
have ye not returned unto me, 
saith the Lorp. I have over- 
thrown some among you, as 
when God overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and ye were as 
a brand plucked out of the 
burning: yet have ye not re- 
turned unto me,saith the Lorp, 
Therefore thus will I do unto 
and because I 

will do this unto thee, prepare 

to meet thy God, O Israel. 
13 For, lo, he that formeth the 

mountains, and createth the 

wind, and declareth unte man 

what is his thought, that 

maketh the morning darkness, 

and treadeth upon the high 


leaseth.” for 
stench” for 






M.—Amos 4: 4-13. Israel often reproved. 
T.—Amos 8: 1-15. Wrath toward Israel. 
W.—1 Kings 12 : 25-38. The sin at Beth-el. 
T.—Prov. 1: 20-33. Penalty for disregarding reproof. 
F.—Rom. 10 : 1-21. Penalty for disregarding reproof. 
$.—Jonah 3: 1-10. Amendment under reproof. 
$.—Luke 15 : 11-24. Amendment under reproof. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. ISRAEL’S INIQUITIES. 


1. Idols Worshiped : 
Come to Beth-el, and tranagress (4). 
Go and cry unto the eae tang = pore yer (Judg. 10 : 14). 
He set the one in Bethel. . he people went to worship 


(1 Kings 12 : 29, 30). 
And this thing b became sin (1 Kings 13: a), 


as re A name shall ye no more profane . . with your idols (Ezek. 


ll. Transgressions Multiplied: 

Come ... to Gilgal, and multiply transgression (4). 

Amon trespassed more and more (2 Chron. 83 : 28). 

He... multiplieth his words against God (Job $4 : 87). 

Our transgressions are multiplied Lefore thee (Isa. 59 : 12). 

Thou hast multiplied thine abominations (Ezek. 16 : 51). 

il. Return Refused : 

Yet have ye not returned wnto me, saith the Lord (11). 

They have refused to return (Jer. 5 : 3). 

Yet ye turned not to me, saith the Lord (Hag. s 

But = wy Wherein shall we return? (Mal. 3: 

— hey have not returned unto the Lord bein Goa (Hos. 7 : 10). 
1. “Come to Beth-el, and transgress.’’ (1) Seeming permission to 
~ ; (2) Actual condemnation of sin, 
“For this iketh ou, O yechildren of Israel.” (1) Israel’s wrong 
gp tw (2) Jehovah’s complete knowledge; (3) Jehovah's 

pointed accusation. 

&* Vet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lord.” (1). 

Israel’s departure ; (2) Israel's persistence ; (3) Jehovah's lament. 


II. ISRAEL’S REPROOFS. 
1. Reproved by Famine: 
I also have given you .. . want of bread (€). 
The Lord hath called for a famine (2 Kings 8 : 1). 
They are gaunt with want and famine = a! 3). 
I will send a famine in the land (Amos 8 : 
There arose a mighty famine in that padi (Luke 15 : 14). 
il. Reproved by Pestilence: 
I have sent among you the pestilence (10). 
I had... smitten thee and thy people with pestilence (Exod. 9 : 15) 
The Lord shall make the pestilence cleave unto “°F (Deut. 28 : 21). 
He... gave their life over to “ pestilence (Psa. 78 : 50). 
I have punished Jerusalem... by the famine tag 44: 13). 
Wl. Reproved by Calamity: 
I have overthrown some, ...as...Sodom and Gomorrah (11). 
The day of their calamity is at hand (Deut. 32 : 35). 
I also will laugh in the day of your calamity (Prov. 1 : 26). 
The day of their calamity is come (Jer. 46 : 21). 
Shall evil befall a city, and the Lord hath not done it? (Amos 8 : 6.) 
1, ‘I also have given Me cleanness of teeth.” (1) A sinning pee 
le; (2) An angry ; (8) A severe penalty.—(1) Sin; (2) Suf- 


ering. 
2. “I have smitten you with blasting and mildew.’ (1) God the 
object of sin ; (2) Nature the instrument of penalty ; (3) Man the 


recipient of wo. 
pinphed out of the burning,”’ (1) The fires 
eliverance of grace.—(1) The imperiled 


4 


3. * Ye were as a brand 
of penalty; (2) The 
brand ; (2) The saved brand. 


III. ISRAEL’S PENALTIES. 

1. Penalties Assured : 

Thus will I do unto thee, O Israel (12). 
In the day that thou eatest thereof thon thal surely die (Gen. 2 : 17). 
The soul that sinneth, it shall die (Ezek. 1 
These shall go away into eternal owe Dydd (Matt. 25 : 46). 
The wages of sin is death (Rom. 6 : 23), 
ll. Preparation Counseled: 

Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel (12). 


Set thine houre in order: for thou shalt die (2 Kings 20 : 1). 
Kiss the son, lest he be angry, and ze perish (Psa. 2: 12). 
Seek ye the Lord while he may be found (Isa. 55 * 
Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand (Matt. 3 : 2). 
Wl. Jehovah Presented : 
The Lord, the God of hosts, is his name (13). 
I am thy shield, and thy exceeding great ere (Gen, 15 : 1). 
God said unto Moses, I am that I am (Exod. 8 
I am the Lord, that doeth all these things ‘on e: 7). 
God is love (1 John 4 : 16). 
1. “Therefore thus will I do unto thee, O Israel.’’ (1) The objects 
of God's threatenings; (2) The grounds of God’s threatenings ; 


(3) The scope of God's threatenings. 
2. “Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel.” (1) An appointed meet- 
ing; (2) A required Preparation. —(1) God must be met; (2) 


Preparation must be h 

8. ‘“* The Lord, the God ort hosts, is his name.” (1) A name of un- 
speakable significance ; ; (2) A name of momentous impressive- 
ness, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


DIVINE REPROOFS. 


From God the Father (Psa. 50 : 21 ; Isa. 51 : 20). 
From Christ the Son (Ied. 2:4; 11:3; Rev. 3:19). 
From the Holy Spirit (John 16 : 7-11). s 
From the Scriptures (2 Tim. 3 : 16, 17). 

From God’s ministers (Jer. 44 : 4; 2 Tim. 4: 2), 
From saints generally (Lev. 19 :17 ; Epb. 5 : 11). 
Beneficial to some (Psa. 141 : 5; Prov. 27 : 5, 6). 
Despised by others (Prov. 9: 8 ; 15 : 12). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Jeroboam II. was still king of 
Israel when Amos prophesied, but Uzziah (Azariah) had 
succeeded Amaziah as king of Israel. It is possible, there- 
fore, that Jonah was still living when Amos came into Israel. 
The earthquake referred to in Amos 1: 1, according to 
Josephus, occurred when Uzziah became a leper (2 Kings 
15 : 5), as a punishment for his attempt to burn incense in 
the temple (2 Chron. 26: 16-21). Reference is made to this 
earthquake in Zechariah 14:5; but its exact relative posi- 
tion in the reign of Uzziah cannot be determined. The main 
point to be noticed is that Israel under Jeroboam II. was 
externally very prosperous (2 Kings 14: 25, 28), and that 
Judah also had made conquests under Uzziah (2 Chron. 26: 
5-15). It was during this period of success that Amos uttered 





_ The book itself tells us that Amos was a herdsman 
of Tekoa (Amos 1:1); not a regular prophet, nor “one of 
the sons of the prophets” (Amos 7: 14, 15). The language 
of his prophecies agrees with this account of his early history. 
He was divinely called to go to Beth-el in the northern king- 
dom, and prophesy against Israel. While there, his utterances 
aroused the enmity of Amaziah, the priest in charge of the 
idolatrous worship there. Amaziah accused him to Jeroboam 
of stirring up sedition, and bade the prophet return to Judah, 
The answer was a prediction of judgment upon Amaziah, 
Jeroboam, and Israel. It seems probable, however, that 
Amos did return to Tekoa, and the prophecy may have 
been put into writing after this return. 

The book opens with a description of the prophet (Amos 
1:1), and of the character of the prophecy (Amos 1: 2). 
The judgments upon the neighboring nations are first an- 
nounced, but neither Judah nor Israel will escape, though 
the threatenings against Israel are most severe (Amos 1: 3to 
2:16). The main division of the prophecy (Amos 3:1 to6: 
14) eonsists of a particular rebuke of the sins of Israel, of 
which the lesson forms a striking example. 

Pxiaces.—Tekoa, the home of Amos, was a small town in 
Judah, five miles south of Bethlehem, twelve miles from 
Jerusalem (now called Tek’ua). It is mentioned several 
times in the Old Testament, and gave the name to a wilder- 
ness on the borders of which it was situated. The tomb of 
Awos was pointed out there in the time of Jerome, the fifth 
century, and also as late as the fourteenth ‘century. Beth-el 
has been frequently referred to in the Old Testament lessons. 
Its importance was due to the worship of the golden calf 
set up there by Jeroboam I. (1 Kings 12: 29-38). Gilgal 
is also Ramed? but it is uncertain whether this was the Gil- 
gal where Samuel judged, or the place mentioned in 2 Kings 
2 asthe seat of a school of the prophets. The latter was 
nearer Beth-el, and more likely to be the seat of idolatrous 
worship. It is now called “Jiljilia” (see Lesson Surround- 
ings for February 15, 1891). 
Tre.—According to the usual chronology, Uzziah’s reign 
extended from B.C. 810 to 758, and that of Jeroboam II, from 
B.C. 825 to 784. Accordingly, the date of Amos is fixed at 
about B.C. 787. The time of Uzziah’s becoming a leper is 
given in the margin of our English Bibles as about B.C. 765, 
This date does not admit of the view that the earthquake 
occurred at the same time. Davis places the earthquake 
about B.C. 750, and Uzziah’s leprosy at the same time. 

The lesson is largely a recounting of thé coming jydgments 
of God on Israel. These should have led to veneaas but 
the refrain is, “Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the 
Lord.” In verses 12 and 13 there is a brief declaration of 
farther judgment, and also of Jehovah’s sovereign power 
over nature and man. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D." 


The prophet Amos was not, like Jonah, a citizen of the 
northern kingdom of the Ten Tribes, He was a herdsman of 
Tekoa (Amos 1 : 1), a village south of Bethlehem, ina region 
distinguished for the extent and the excellence of its pastures. 
The Lord summoned him from following the flock, and bade 
him go, prophesy unto his people Israel (Amos 7:15). While 
therefore the prophets commonly exercised their ministry in 
that kingdom to which they properly belonged, Amos was 
sent from Judah to Israel, as was that man of God, in the reign 
of the first Jeroboam, of whom we read in 1 Kings 13. Amos’s 
ministry was exercised in the reign of Jeroboam II., the son 
of Joash (Amos 1:1). He was an able hut ungodly monarch. 
He adhered to the worship of the golden calves, but admin- 
istered the affairs of the kingdom with great wisdom and 
energy in both its domestic and its foreign relations, so that good 
order and prosperity prevailed within, and the boundaries of 
Israel were enlarged to the same limit northward as in the 
time of Solomon (2 Kings 14 : 25, 27; comp. 1 Kings 8: 65). 
It had been promised to Jehu that his sons to the fourth 
generation should sit upon the throne of Israel (2 Kings 10: 
30). Jeroboam IT. was the third in this line of descent, and 
was succeeded by his son Zechariah, who was assassinated by 
the usurper Shallum after a reign of six months (2 Kings 15: 
8,10). After this there was an almost unbroken series of 
assassinations and usurpations until the kingdom was finally 
overthrown and the people carried away'captive by the king 
of Assyria. 

Verse 4.—Come to Beth-el, and transgress: The prophet is 
here reproaching tke people with their idolatry, in which 
they manifested great zeal. It was at Beth-el that the first 
Jeroboam had set up one of the golden calves for Israel’s 
worship, in order to keep them from going up to Jerusalem 
(1 Kings 12: 28, 29). This was the place where the vision 
had been seen by Jacob, on his way to Padan-aram, of a lad- 
der reaching from earth to heaven (Gen. 28: 12, 19), and 
where God had again appeared to him after his return (Gen. 
35:15). It had special sacredness from these associations, 
so that the sanctuary established there outranked all others 
in this apostate kingdom. It gained additional celebrity from 





his prophecies. 


being the one frequented by the king (Amos 7:13). The 
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prophet now ironically bids the people to do what they are 
so bent upon doing that it is impossible for him to restrain 
them from it. Come on to Beth-el, resort to its idolatrous 
sanctuary, if you are determined so to do, and transgress there 
by engaging in its profane services, It was a twofold sin for 
them to do this. In the first place, there was but one lawful 
place of sacrifice,—the place which the Lord should choose 
(Deut, 12:11). Now the Lord bad chosen Zion for his 
habitation (Psa. 132 : 13)., Amos (Amos1 ; 2) recognizes 
this as the place of the divine abode. It would be a viola- 
tion of this statute to offer sacrifices elsewhere than at the 
appointed place, even though there was nothing besides in 
the services conducted there that was displeasing to God. 
But, in the second place, the worship itself was degrading. 
Tt was professedly offered to Jehovah, but he was adored 
under the emblem of a golden calf. It was not only a denial 
of the spirituality of God by attributing to him a material 
form, but it was a bestial form, thus necessarily giving rise 
to degrading conceptions of the supreme Being (Rom. 1: 23; 
Psa. 106 : 20).—7 Gilgal: This was another seat of idolatry 
(Amos 5:5; Hos. 4:15; 9:15; 12:11), There seem to 
have been two places of the name, and it has been questioned 
which is here meant. One was in the valley of the Jordan, 
not far from Jericho, and was the first encampment of the 
children of Israel in the promised land (Josh. 4: 19) after 
the miraculous crossing of the Jordan, And this sacred asso- 
ciation may have led to its selection likewise as a place of 
idolatrous worship. But as this does not appear to have been 
within the limits of the northern kingdom, it has been thought 
by some that the place here referred to was the same that is 
mentioned in the history of Elijah and Elisha (2 Kings 2: 1), 
and which still bears its ancient name, about sig miles north 
of Beth-el.—And multiply transgression: The numerous sacri- 
fices offered there were but so many transgressions. The more 
zealous they were in performing the rites of worship prac- 
ticed there in the vain hope of thereby propitiating the favor 
of God, the more they involved themselves in sin.—And bring 
your sacrifices every morning: The law required the offerieg 
of a lamb every morning as a burnt offering (Exod. 29 : 38, 
89, 42). Amos here speaks, however, not of burnt offerings 
in which the entire victim was consumed upon the altar, but 
of sacrifices, the original term invariably denoting an offering 
in which a part only of the victim was burned, while the 
remainder formed the material of a sacred feast partaken of 
by the offerer and his friends. These were to be offered as 
occasion required, but there is no command enjoining their 
presentation day by day. He means to say that they engaged 
in these ritual services with a zeal and devotion far beyond 
what the law enjoined. They carried their ceremonial per- 
formances to the utmost excess, expecting thus to purchase 
the favor of God, while neglecting piety and uprightness 
(Amos 5: 14,15), This devotion to external rites, as though 
all religion gentered in them, to the disregard of the weightier 
matters of the law, was the very perversion for which our 
Loftd so sternly rebuked the Pharisees of his day (Matt, 23: 
23). The same disposition manifests itself in every age to lay 
supreme stress upon the outward observances of religion, for- 
getful of the devotion of the heart and holiness of life—And 
your tithes every three days: The law commanded them to 
tithe all their increase every third year (Deut, 14: 28; 26: 
12). The Authorized Version, proceeding upon the correct 
assumption that this ueage is here referred to by the prophet, 
translates “your tithes after three years.” But Amos here 
uses the language of exaggeration, and bids them carry their 
devotion to the ritual to the greatest conceivable length; 
they may, if they please, tithe their produce every three 
days; all will not avail to commend them unto God. They 
are mistaking entirely the condition upon which his love and 
favor are suspended. The utmost punctiliousness in outward 
forms, and the multiplication of their services or their gifts 
for sacred uses far beyond what God had enjoined, woald 
neither wash away sir. nor entitle them to the blessing of God. 
These things give no evidence that they are indeed the Lord’s 
people, and create no claim upon him to treat them as such. 
Verse 5.—And offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving: Both of the 
Hebrew words here used are technical terms of the Mosaic 
law. “Offer” denotes properly, as it is rendered in the margin, 
“offer by burning,” and is in the law commonly translated 
“burn;” for example, Leviticus 1: 9, being applied exclu- 
sively to burning upon the altar as an offering unto God. 
On the ritual of the “ sacrifice of thanksgiving ” see Leviticus 
7: 12-15.—O/ that which is leavened: The law forbade the 
burning of leaven in any offering of the Lord made by fire 
(Lev. 2: 11), because the fermentation produced by leaven 
tended to sourness and corruption; and hence it was regarded 
as the symbol of malice and wickedness (1 Cor. 5 : 8), which 
must be carefully banished from the service of God. Hence 
some understand tHe prophet to be here reproaching them 
with violating the prescriptions of the very ritual which they 
seemed to be so zealous in observing, Others think that the 
point here intended is similar to the preceding, that in their 
excess of zeal they go beyond the express requirement of the 
law. In offering a sacrifice of thanksgiving, he must burn 
with it upon the altar unleavened cakes and wafers; he must 


* 5 : ; z pe: 
the altar, but to be heaved before the Lord and given to the 
priest (Ley. 7: 12,13, 14). But Amos represents them as 
going beyond the letter of the requirement, and, in addition; 
burning some of the leavened bread upon the altar.—And 
proclaim freewill offerings and publish them: The very essence 
of a freewill offering was that it was purely voluntary (Lev. 
22:29). There was no constraint of law or any external 
obligation ; it was presented simply from the spontaneous 
impulse of the man himself, But as proclaiming a feast 
(Lev. 28 : 4), or a fast (1 Kings 21 ; 9), or a solemn assembly 
(2 Kings 10 : 20), was appointing these services in advance, 
and announcing that all would be expected to participate in 
them, so proclaiming freewill offerings is setting a time when 
all will be expected to present them. So that instead of their 
being left, as the law left them, to the choice of each wor- 
shiper to present them or not, as he pleased and to whatever 
extent he pleased, they go beyond the strict demands of the 
law, and lay it upon the conscience of every one to bring them. 
Such works of supererogation, they fancied, created for them 
a fund of merit in the sight of God. Such uncommanded 
service the Apostle sets aside as “will-worship,” “after the 
commandments and doctrines of men” (Col. 2: 22,23), which 
is of no value in God’s esteem.—For this liketh you: That is, 
This is what you like or love to do. This, which heironically 
bade them to do, is what they were fond of doing. They were 
striving by the most extravagant methods to build up a ritual 
righteousness which, being offered as a substitute for piety, 
was in the highest degree displeasing and offensive to God. 
The outward services of religion are pleasing to God and 
acceptable in his sight only as they manifest and betoken true 
inward devotion, and as they are accompanied by a conduct 
conformed to his holy precepts (Isa. 1; 11-15).—O ye children 
of Israel: Israe] was the name given to the patriarch Jacob, 
as one who had power with God (Gen. 32: 28). After him 
it was applied to the nation of his descendants, who were 
called the children of Israel, to designate them as the chosen 
people of God, When the schism took place in the reign of 
Rehoboam, the Ten Tribes, as much the larger division, took 
to themselves the name of Israel (1 Kings 12: 19, 20). And 
it is in this sense of Israel as distinguished from Judah that 
Amos here uses the expression.—Saith the Lord Jehovah: 
What the prophet has said, the Lord has said by him, And 
this is said by one who has unquestioned right to demand 
their submission and obedience. These are the words of the 
sovereign Lord of all, who is alsb the covenant God of Israel. 
It.is he to whom they professedly bring their worship, who 
solemnly declares to them that to come to these illegitimate 
sanctuaries is to transgress, and the more profuse they make 
their services the more multiplied are their | 

Verse 6.—And I also: God is still the speaker. The chil- 
dren of Israel have loved to pursue their course of offending 
him; and he too has taken his course in dealing with them. 
He has sought in various ways to bring them to a sense of 
their duty, but thus far without effect.—Have given you clean- 
ness of teeth in all your cities: God has sent scarcity, so that 
they have not had enough to eat, as it is explained in the 
next clause.— Want of bread in all your places: This is one of 
the judgments threatened in the law of Moses, in case they 
were disobedient (Lev. 26; 26). They should have recog- 
nized the hand of God in the infliction, and have been brought 
by it to repent of and forsake their sins. But it produced no 
salutary result.— Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith Jeho- 
vahs While professedly seeking him by a punctilious per- 
formance of the rites of worship, they were really going 
astray from him. And the affliction which was sent to chas- 
tise them, and bring them back to him and his true service, 
proved altogether ineffectual to this end. 

Verse 7.—As this expedient failed, another was tried; but 
with the same result.—And I also have withholden the rain 
from you: All natural agencies are under God’s control, and 
he can use them at his own pleasure to accomplish his pur- 
poses, without in the least interfering with the operation of 
the laws which he has himself established. He sends rain or 
withholds rain, not in violation of the natural order of things, 
but by means cf it— When there were yet threé months to the 
harvest: When the grain was forming in the ear, and the rain 
was most necessary to aid in the process, The latter rain fell 
in February and March, and sometimes even in April. If 
there was no rain at this season, there could be no crop. The 
harvest season began with the reaping of barley in- April, 
and ended with that of wheat in Jane. The Divine control 
was shown by the discrimination which was exercised. To 
some cities and fields rain was granted in abundance; others 
had none at all. 

Verse 8.—God’s free bounty in bestowing what is most 
necessary for human subsistence is such that his gifts are for 
the most part received as a matter of course, with scarce a 
thought of the giver. His rain is sent to produce abundant 
harvests and supply men with food, and also to give drink to 
man and beast. And yet how few recognize the source from 
which this blessing comes, until it is withheld, and they suffer 
for the want of it. This is also one of the judgments threat- 
ened in the Mosaic law, in case of disobedience (Deut. 28 : 23, 
24). But it is added, as before, that this too proved ineffectual, 





also present cakes of leavened bread not to be burned upon 


It did not bring the transgressing people back te God. 


(comp. Deut. 28: 22, 38-40, 42). The ruin of the crops and 
of the fruits is a mogt serious calamity_anywhere, and not only 
entails heavy losses, but produces widespread distress. This 
was especially the case with an exclusively agricultural 
people like the Israelites. 

Verse 10,—The visitations affecting their produce are fol- 
lowed by one affecting their persons and their families—I 
have sent among you the pestilence after the manner of Egypt: 
Compare Deuteronomy 28 : 27.— Your young men have I slain 
with the sword : The young and the vigorous, who went out. to 
battle, fell by the hand of the enemy, with reference, prob- 
ably, to the wars with the Syrians —And have carried away, 
your horses: Compare 2 Kings13:7. 

Verse 11.—JI have overthrown some among you: Some have 
supposed that an earthquake is here referred to, but it can- 
not, at any rate, be the one spoken of in Amos 1: 1, which 
would seem to have been memorable and dainapiin (Zech, 
14 : 5), but did not take place till two years after Amos had 
executed his‘mission, It may refer to the desolation pro- 
duced by war in certain quarters of the land.—As when God 
overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah: Compare Genesis 19 : 24; 
Deuteronomy 29 : 23.. This is an image of sudden and com- 
plete destruction.—And ye were as a brand plucked out of the 
burning : Compare Zechariah 3:2. The figure is that of a 
piece of wood, charred and almost consumed, rescued from 
the flames. But all these warnings and chastisements did 
not lead them to reformation and to a return to God. 

Verse 12.—Therefore thus will I do unto thee, O Israel: In-. 
asmuch as previous measures have proved ineffectual, he 
announces his purpose to do something still sterner and more 
severe. What, precisely, he will do, is not here stated; they 
are left to infer it from the nature of the case, and from the 
energy with which he speaks. “Thus;” namely, what he 
has in mind, but does not more particularly explain.— And 
because I will do this unto thee, prepare to meet thy God, O 
Israel; This may mean, Make prompt submission, prepare to 
meet him by a timely repentance, that he may come.as a 
friend, whom you are unable to encounter as a foe. Or.it 
may mean, Prepare yourself for your inevitable doom, . Sum- 
mon all your strength and courage for the coming conflict 
with your omnipotent enemy. If you are determined to con- 
tinue in your hostility to God, consider what you have to 
expect, and prepare yourself accordingly. 

Verse 13.—The prophet here sets before them more dis- 
tinctly who it is that they have made to be their adversary. 
—For, lo, he that formeth the mountains: He who shaped these 
immense masses, and who continues them in being, . The 
present tense is used to suggest the thought that preservation 
is in a sense a continued creation. The mountains are singled 
out as prominent and conspicuous objects, illustrating the 
power and greatness of him who made them and made all 
things.—And createth the wind : To create is to produce by an 
immediate exercise of almighty power, The wind is here 
spoken of as an example of the subtle and mysterious, yet 
mighty, forces of nature, which God has brought into being, 
—And declareth unto man what is his thought: He is the 
searcher of hearts, and knows what is in man, and can 
reveal his most secret thoughts. It is the omniscience of 
God which is here set forth. This is the meaning of the 
clause, rather than making known to man by revelation his 
own divine thoughts and purposes, as some have understood 
it.-—That maketh the morning darkness: He forms the light 
and creates darkness (Isa. 45:7). He is the author of both 
day and night, and of the diurnal ehange from light to dark- 
ness, This is true also of its figurative application, in which 
the morning stands for joy and prosperity, end darkn 
adversity and distress, He guides and controls the various 
fortunes that checker human life.-—And treadeth upon the high 
places of the earth: Has the earth completely under his con- 
trol. The mastery of the eminences implies the subjugation 
of the whole (Deut. 32 ;: 13; Psa. 18 : 33; Mic, 1: 3).— 
Jehovah, the God of hosts, is his name: Jehovah denotes the 
self-existent and the immutable. The God of hosts is the 
God who rules over heaven and earth, and all the host of 
them,—the omnipotent God of the universe. It is no mere 
national or local deity, but the one only true and living God, 
the author and the Lord of all, unlimited in his knowledge, 
power, and authority, whom they had offended, whose re- 
peated admonitions and rebukes they had disregarded, and 
whom, therefore, they must prepare to/meet. Shall he meet 
them as their enemy, or as their father and their friend? It 
depends upon whether they humble themselves penitently 
before him, or whether they continue in their wayward and 
wilful course. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The Hebrew prophets were drawn from all classes of 
society. Isaiah of Jerusalem belonged to the higher, Amos 
to the humbler, ranks of the people. Part of the year he 





tended flocks on the uplands round Tekoa, just below Beth- 


Verse Cn biniehe haphdded Gin speeetlidhs soak They. 
were visited with blasting and mildew and destructive insects 




























































Jehem, in Jndea; another part of it he was earning a poor 
living by cutting open the coarse figs of the sycamore, used 
by the lowly as food, puncture of the rough fruit being needed, 
to let out a bitter juice, and thus make it eatable, He was, in 
fact, only a hard-working peasant, with no advantages of pro- 
fessional training, atepnaies owning that he was neither a 
prophet nor a ‘son ’ of the prophets (Amos 1:1; 7:14, 15). 

The northern kingdom, in the days of sin, was sinking 
ever lower in the tone of its public and private life,—largely, 
we may imagine, from the corrupting influences, on an irre- 
ligious community, of the great prosperity enjoyed under the 
able and victorious reign of Jeroboam II. Samaria was 
filled with the spoils of war and the profits of a wide com- 
merce. ‘The humble dwellings of sun-dried brick, which had 
contented men hitherto, were replaced largely by houses of 
hewn stone; and in not a few mansions the walls-of the finer 
chambers were covered with a plating of thin ivory, brought 

from Africa by the Phenicians, couches and furniture of this 
costly material being also more or less common. Nor was a 
single house enough for the wealthy; they must have one for 
the co'd, and another for the hot, season, amidst pleasant 
vineyards, on the slopes of the round hills (1 Kings 22 : 39; 
Amos 8 : 11, 15). 

Bat, as wealth accumulated, men decayed. The heathen- 
ism around them affected general morality; nor had the 
Bazl worship of the time of Ahab been without its abiding 
influence on the community. Town and country. were alike 
filled with men who had fought under the king, and, in doing 
so, had learned the morals of the camp. The poor grew daily 
poorer, the rich more wealthy. Drunkenness and debauchery 
spread apace (Hosea 4:11). “The drunkards of Ephraim” 
became a phrase as far off as Jerusalem. Even the priest 
and the prophet went to their ministrations stupid through 
strong drink, and guests drank to an offensive excess at table 

. (Isa. 28: 1, 6,7). The very women were given to their cups 
(Amos 4: 1. Hitzig), Greed for money, to support this 
sensual indulgence, went to fearful lengths. Judges, duly 
bribed, gave honest men into slavery for so small a debt as 
the price of a pair of sandals (Amos 2: 6. Schmoller, 
Hitzig). Instead of giving back, in the evening, as the law 
required, the upper garment, in which the poor man lay 
down at night to sleep, but which he had been forced, 
through want, to pledge, the usurer kept it, to spread on his 

, own couch, at his carousals in the house of his god, where he 

and his like feasted on the flesh of their sacrifices, washed 

down with wine got by extortion or violence (Exod, 22: 25, 

26; Amos 2: 8 Hitzig). In their rich mansions, main- 

taitied by the’ oppression of their poor neighbors, men lay, 
garlanded and anointed, on couches of ivory, at their feasts, 
while music murmured through the hall, and wine, no longer 
mixed with equal parts of water, as had been the custom of 

old times, Was dispensed from huge jars. * 

Such splendor could only be maintained by wrong-doing. 
The toiling peasant had to give up a large part of his grain, 
while those who had to buy were cheated by false weights 
and measures, and fleeced by shameful prices even for refuse 
wheat. Men had ‘to pledge their clothes, and even their 
freedom, for a bit of bread (Amos 6: 4-6; 5:11; 8: 4-6; 2: 
6-8). Nowonder that, in such a state of things, the prophets 
could say that no truth, or mercy, or knowledge of God, was 
left in the land, and that swearing, lying, homicide, stealing, 
adultery, housebreaking, and frequent murders, were rife. 
The roads were unsafe; robbers went about in bands, and 
even the higher classes and the priests were parties to the 
worst crimes (Hos, 4: 1,2; 5: 1,2; 6:9). 

Amos made his first public appearance two years before 
the great earthquake in Uzziah’s reign, when Jerobdam II. 
had been on the throne fifteen years, in Samaria. Living 
south of Jerusalem, he felt divinely impelled to go to Beth-el, 
the headquarters of the corrupt worship of the northern 
kingdom, to witness against the sins of Israel. There was 
indeed much to assail, even in religious matters, The temple 
at Beth-el boasted a high-priest, with numerous clergy, much 
better endowed than the priests of Judea; and the king, who 
worshiped at Beth-el when there, had a palace in its neigh- 
borhood (Amos 7: 13). Samaria and Gilgal had set up 
local calf images of their own (Amos 4:4; 5:5; 7:13; 
8:14; Hos. 8:5; 10:5; 12: 1). A temple to Asherah, 
which had jensinel from Jezebel’s day in Samaria, was re- 
opened (2 Kings 13 : 6; Hos. 2: 13). Silver aud gold 
images of Baal were set up (Hos. 2:8). The impurities of 
heathenism once more reigned (Hos. 4 : 13-15; 9:15; 12: 
11; Amos 4: 4), 

It was natural, therefore, that Amos should denounce such 
varied evils, if, by any means, he might rouse the people to 
repentance and a better life. His prophecy opens with 
denunciations of the sins of the communities around,— 
Damascus, Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, and Moab,—and dark 
hints are thrown out of. the punishment in store for them for 
their wickedness, if they continued in it. The way was thus 
cleared for his applying the same rule of God’s government 
to his own people. Judah, having once and again offended, 
would, assuredly, not escape if she did not change her course. 
Having thus indicted his own kingdom, he was able to turn 
to Israel, and address its people in the same strain. The 





whole prophecy is, henceforward, a continuous reproof of the 
offenses of the northern kingdom; its tenor, throughout, 
being in keeping with that of the verses chosen for to-day’s 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





SMITTEN IN VAIN. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The reign of Jeroboam II. was one of brilliant military 
success and of profound moral degradation. Amos was a 
simple, hardy shepherd from the southern wilds of Judah, 
and his prophecies are redolent of his early life, both in their 
homely imagery and in the wholesome indignation and con- 
tempt for the silken-robed vice of Israel. No sterner picture 
of an utterly rotten social state was ever drawn than this book 
gives of the luxury, licentiousness, and oppressiveness of the 
ruling classes. This lesson deals rather with the religious 
declension underlying the moral filth, and sets forth the self- 
willed idolatry of the people (vs. 4, 5), their obstinate resist- 
ance to God’s merciful chastisement (vs. 6-11), and the 
heavier impending judgment (vs, 12, 13). 

1. Indignant irony flashes in that permission or command 
to persevere in the calf worship. The seeming command is 
the strongest prohibition. There can be no worse thing 
befall a man than that he should be left to go on frowardly 
in the way of his heart. The real meaning is sufficiently 
emphasized by that second verb, “and transyress.” “ Flock 
to one temple after another, and heap altars with sacrifices 
which you were never bid to offer, but understand that what 
you do is not worship, but sin.” That is a smiting sentence 
to pass upon elaborate ceremonial. The word literally means 
treason or rebellion, and by it Amos at one blow shatters the 
whole fabric, Note, too, that the offering of tithes was not 
called for by Mosaic law, “every three days” (Rev. Ver.), 
and that the use of leaven in burnt offerings was prohibited 
by it, and also that to call for freewill offerings was to turn 
spontaneousness into something like compulsion, and to bring 
ostentation into worship. All these characteristics spoiled 
the apparent religiousness, over and above the initial evil of 
disobedience, and warrant Amos’ crushing equation, “ Your 
worship = rebellion.” All are driven home by the last words 
of verse 5, “So ye love it.” The reason for all this prodigal 
ostentatious worship was to please themselves, not to obey 
God. That tainted everything, and always does. 

The lessons of this burst of sarcasm are plain. The subtle 
influence of self creeps in even in worship, and makes it hol- 
low, unreal, and powerless to bless the worshiper. Obedience 
is better than costly gifts. The beginning and end of all 
worship, which is not at the same time transgression, is the 
submission of tastes, will, and the whole self. Again, men 
will lavish gifts far more freely in apparent religious service, 
which is but the worship of their reflected selves, than in true 
service of God, Again, the purity of willing offerings is 
marred when they are given in response to a loud call, or, 
when given, are proclaimed with acclamations. Let us not 
suppose that all the brunt of Amos’s indignation fell only on 
these old devotees. The principles involved in it have 
sharp edge, turned to a great deal which is allowed and fos- 
tered among ourselves. 

2. The blaze of indignation changes in the second part of 
the lesson into wounded tenderness, as the prophet speaks in 
the name of God, and recounts the dreary monotony of failure 
attending all God's loving attempts to arrest Israel’s depar- 
ture by the mercy of judgment. Mark the sad cadence of 
the fivefold refrain, “ Ye have not returned unto me, saith 
the Lord.” The “unto” implies reaching the object to which 
we turn, and is not the less forcible but more usual word 
found in this phrase, which simply means “towards” and 
indicates direction, without saying anything as to how far the 
return has gone. So there may have been partial moments 
of bethinking themselves, when the chastisement was on 
Israel; but there had bgen no thorough “turning,” which 
had landed them at the side of God. Many a man turns 
towurds God, who, for lack of resolved perseverance, never so 
turns as to get to God. That repeated complaint of the 
inefficacy of chastisements has in it a tone of sorrow and of 
wondér which do not belong only to the prophet. If we 
remember who it was who was “grieved at the blindness 
of their heart,” and who “ wondered at their unbelief,” we 
shall not fear to recognize here the attribution of the same 
emotions to the heart of God. 

To Amos, famine, drought, blasting, locusts, pestilence, and 
probably earthquake, were five messengers of God, and Amos 
was taught by God. If we looked deeper, we should see more 
clearly. The true view of the relation of all material things 
and events to God is this which the herdsman of Tekoa pro- 
claimed. These messengers were not “miracles,” but they 
were God’s messengers all the same. Behind all phenomena 
stands a personal will, and they are nearer the secret of the 
universe who see God working in it all, than they who see 
all forces except the One which is the only true force. “I 
give cleanness of teeth. I have withholden the rain. I 








have smitten. 
thrown some of'you.” To the prophet’s eye the world is all 








aflame with a present God. Let no scientific views, impor- 
tant and illuminating as these may be, hide from us the 

deeper truth, which lies beyond their region. The child 

who says “God ” has got nearer the center than the scientist 

who says “ Force.” 

But Amos had another principle, that God sent physical 
calamities because of moral delinquencies and for moral and 
religious ends. These disasters were meant to bring Israel. 
back to God, and were at opce punishments and reformatory 
methods. No doubt, the connection between din and ma-’ 
terial evils was closer under the Old Testament than now. 
Bat, if we may not argue as Amos did, in reference to such 
calamities as drought, and failures of harvests, und the like 
as these affect communities, we may, at all events, affirm that, 
in the case of the individual, he is a wise man who regards 
all outward evil as having a possible bearing on his bettering 
spiritually. “If a drought comes, learn to look to your irri- - 
gation, and don’t cut down your forests so wantonly,” say the 

wise men nowadays. “If pestilence breaks out, see to your 

drainage.” By all means, These things, too, are God’s com- 

mandments, and we have no right to interpret the conse- 

quences of infraction of physical laws as being meant to punish 

nations for their breach of moral and religious ones. If we 
were prophets, we might, but not else. But®till, is God so 
poor that he can have but one purpose in a providence? 
Every sorrow, of whatever sort, is meant to produce all the 
good effects which it naturally tends to produce; and, since 
every experience of pain and loss and grief naturally tends 
to wean us from earth, and to drive us to find in God what 
earth can never yield, all our sorrows are his messengers to 
draw us back to him. Ampos’s lesson as to the purpose of trials 
is not antiquated. 

But he has still another to teach us; namely, the awful 
power which we have of resisting God's efforts to draw us 
back. “Our wills are ours, we know not how,” but, alas! it 
is too often not “to make them thine.” This is the true 
tragedy of the world that God calls, and we do refuse, even 
as it is the deepest mystery of sinful manhood that God calls 
and we can refuse. What infinite pathos and grieved love, 
thrown back upon itself, is in that refrain, “‘ Ye have not 
returned unto me!” How its recurrence speaks of the long- 
suffering which multiplied means as others failed, and of the 
divine charity, which “suffered long, was not soon angry, and 
hoped all things!” How vividly it gives the impression of 
the obstinacy that opposed insensibility to all effort, and 
clung the more closely and insanely to the idolatry which 
was its crime and jts ruin! The very same temper is deep 
in us all. Israel holds up the mirror in which we may see 
ourselves. If blows do not break iron, they harden it. A 
wasted sorrow—that is, a sorrow which does not drive us to 
God—leaves us less impressible than it found us. 

3. Again the mood changes, and the issue of protracted 
resistance is prophesied (vs. 12,13). “Therefore” sums up 
the instances of refusal to be warned, and presents them as 
the cause of the coming evil. The higher the dam is piled, 
the deeper the water that is gathered behind it, and the surer 
and more destructive the flood, when it bursts. Long-delayed 


a | judgments are severe in proportion as they are slow. Note 


the awful vagueness of threatening in that emphatic “ thus,” 
as if the prophet had the event before his eyes. There is no 
need to specify, for there can be but one result from such 
obstinacy. The “terror of the Lord” is more moving by rea- 
son of the dimness which wraps it. The contact of divine 
power with human rebellion can only end in one way, and 
that is too terrible for speech. Conscience can translate 
“thus.” The thunder-cloud is all the more dreadful for the 
vagueness of its outline, where its livid hues melt into form- 
less black. What bolts lurk in its gloom! 

The certainty of judgment is the basis of a call to repent. 
ance, which may avert it. The meeting for which Israel is 
besought to prepare, was, of course, not judgment after death, 
but the impending destruction of the northern kingdom, 
But Amos’s prophetic call is not misapplied when directed to 
that final day of the Lord. Common sense teaches prepara- 
tion for a certain future, and Amos’s trumpet-note is deepened 
and re-echoed by Jesus: “ Be ye ready also, for ... the Son 
of man cometh.” Note, too, that Israel’s peculiar relation to 
God is the very ground of the certainty of its punishment, 
and of the appeal for repentance. Just because he is “thy 
God,” will he assuredly come to judge, and may you assuredly 
prepare, by repentance, to meet him. The conditions of 
meeting the Judge, and being “found of him in peace,” are 
that we should be “ without spot, and blameless;” and the 
conditions of being so spotless and uncensurable are, what 
they were in Amos’s day, repentance and trust. Only we have 
Jesus.as the brightness of the Father's glory to trust in, and 
his all-sufficient work to trust to, for pardon and purifying. 

The magnificent proclamation of the name of the Lord 
which closes the lesson, is meant as at.once a guarantee of 
his judgment and an enforcement of the call to be ready to 
meet him. He in creation forms the solid, changeless moun- 
taigs and the viewless, passing wind. The most stable and 
the most mobile are his work. He reads men’s hearts, arid 





I have sent the pestilence. I have over-\ 


can tell them their thoughts afar off. He is the anthor of a"! 
changes, both in the physical and the moral world, bringing 


































































































































































































the daily wonder of sunrise and the nightly shroud of darkness, 
and with like alternation blending joy and sorrow in men’s 
lives, He treads “on the high places of the earth,” making 
‘all created elevations the path of his feet, and crushing down 
whatever exalts itself. Thus, in creation almighty, in knowl- 
edge omniscient, in providence changing all things and him- 
self the same, subjugating all, and leveling a path for his 
pUrposes across every opposition, he manifests his name, as 
the living, eternal Jehovah, the God of the covenant, and 
therefore of judgment on its breakers, and as the commander 
and God of the embattled forces of the universe. . Is this a 
‘God whose coming to judge is to be lightly dealt with? Is 
not this a God whom it becomes us to be ready to meet? 

‘ Manchester, England. — 





TEACHING POINTS. 
‘BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


Fifty years after the death of Elisha, God brings forward a 
new prophet. He was not learned in the technical phrase- 
ology of the schools, but fresh from the herd and vineyard. 
Amos had a range of diction and force of utterance that has 
made his speech immortal. Some of our most pungent 
phrases and gréfphic sentences of to-day are from him. 

Certainly the Jews, especially those God touched with in- 
spiration, were the bravest men that ever trod the earth. 
No dozen other nations can count up a race of heroes equal 
to them. The old prophets and apostles could supply armies 
with men who count not their lives dear unto themselves so 
they may utter the truth. 

Amos stands by the altars of the-golden calves at Beth-el 
and rehearses more than a dozen calamities that God had 
sent upon the nation as prophesied by Moses in case of dis- 
obedience, and at the end of every one cries out, “ Yet have ye 
not returned unto me, saith the Lord.” 

The minuteness and particularity of God’s providential 
dealing is declared beyond what we customarily believe (v. 7). 
Doubtless many Jews referred these things to natural laws. 
We must not follow them. God is in more than we think, 
and more of him. He declares unto men what is in his 
thought (v. 13). 

The warning came with intense feeling, sublime rhetoric, 
graphic figures, new phrases, and great power. But it was 
not heeded. Tradition says the prophet was beaten and 
wounded. And when the “greater than Jonah” came to 
Jerusalem, with tender warning, lofty thought, demonstrated 
power, evident commission from God, there was no general 
repentance, no mighty crying unto God. Often reproved, 
suddenly destroyed. We belong to this race. 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Come to Beth-el, and transgress ; to Gilgal, and multiply trans- 
gression ; .. . for this liketh you (vs. 4,5). Satire is sometimes 
the most effective mode of making an impression for good, by 
bringing a wrong doer to look squarely at the nature and 

_@onsequences of his present course. It is in recognition of 
this truth that a sensible American humorist has said, “ Boys, 
if you want a sure crop and a big yield, sow wild oats.” A 
father might, under certain circumstances, be wise in saying 
to a son who persisted in going astray, and who refused to be 
controlled or guided: “If you think that you can care for 
yourself better than I can, try it. Choose your own com- 
panions, and give yourself up to evil with its sure results.” 
But such speech needs love and wisdom as its prompting in 
order to make it a hopeful agency of reform. An inspired man 
can use it without fear; an uninspired man ought to be cau- 
tious in its using. And in any case it should be so employed 
as to make it clear to him who hears it that it is meant to 
deter him from evil, and not to dare or provoke him to it. 

I... have given you... want of bread: ... yet have ye not returned 
unto me, ... I also have withholden the rain from you: ... yet have 
ye not returned unto me.... I have smitten you with blasting and 
mildew: ... yet have ye not returned unto me....I have sent 
among you the pestilence : . .. yet have ye not returned unto me. .. . 
Ye were as a brand plucked out of the burning: yet have ye not 
returned unto me, saith the Lord (vs. 6-11). God is love. All 
his ways are of love. Love is shown in all his dealings with 
his creatures. His providences of trial and sorrow, as truly 
as those of prosperity and rejoicing, are designed to draw his 
children toward himself and away from themselves. He seeks 
to win men to his loving service, and to this end are all his 
chastenings and all his sparing mercies. Yet how many 
there are who will not be led into the right way, or turned 
from their own devices of evil, by the Lord’s persistent en- 
deavors to be their Saviour. No man can ever say that he 
was left without warming against evil, or that God permitted 
him to go on unhindered to his own destruction, or without 
an invitation to a better and safer-course. God multiplies 
barriers against our self-ruin, and he multiplies inducements 
to our salvation. What could he do that he bas not done in 
his effort at our rescue and uplifting ? 






friends or the enemies of God, we must sooner or later come 
into his presence and face the consequences of our course with | 
reference to him. If we have accepted the salvation he has 
proffered us, we can be sure of receiving its fuller benefits at 
his hand. If we have refused that salvation; we can expect 
to realize the true nature of our decision. If we have been 
faithful in his service, we shall know the joy of being forever 
with the Lord. If we have persistently sought our own 
pleasure, regardless of his commandments, we cannot complain 
that he permits us to be forever aloof from him. Whatever 
may be our desire in this matter, we must meet our God; and 
now is the time to prepare for that meeting. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D-D. 


This and the next lesson are from the Book of Amos, To 
rightly understand the book, the teacher must have an out- 
line of it in his mind. No better outline than that of Dr. 
Harper exists, and I venture here to give it. 

“His first address, chapters 1 and 2, 1. Threat against 
Damascus (1: 3-5) ; Gaza (1: 6-8); Tyre(1: 9,10), 2. Threats 
against Edom (1: 11,12); Ammon (1:13-15); Moab (2: 1-3). 
3, Threats against Judah (2: 4,5). 4. Threats against Israel. 
(a.) Her sins enumerated (2: 6-12); (b.) Complete subjugation 
announced (2: 13-16). 

“The second address, chapters 3 and 4. Destruction. 1. 
The prophet justifies his mission (8: 1-8). 2. Let outside 
nations testify against Israel’s sins (3: 9-15). 3. The volup- 
tuous women of Samaria shall suffer (4: 1-3). 4. Go on, 
Israel; every effort to reclaim you has failed; utter destruc- 
tion shall now come (4: 4-13). 

“The third address, chapters 5 and 6. Lamentation. 1. 
The virgin Israel shall fall (5: 1-3). 2. Instead of seeking 
God, she sins against him (5: 4-12). 38. Special classes: the 
individual (5 : 13-17); those who pray for the day of Jeho- 
vah (5: 18-20); those who make formal worship (5: 21-24). 
4. Israel idolatrous from time immemorial (5 : 25-27). 5. 
The chief men of the city responsible for what is coming (6 : 
1-6). 6, Not a man shall escape (6: 7-11), 7. Assyria is 
coming (6 : 12-14). 

“The series of visions, chapters 7: 1 to 9 : 10. 

* Promise of restoration, chapters 9 : 11-15.” 

This outline the teacher should compare with the book, 
and read the whole book in this way, before he can consider 
himself at all capable of understanding this and the following 
lesson. In adult”classes he may then profitably follow the 
outline, and give such instruction as the passages given for 
our study call for; but in most classes this way of dealing 
with the lesson is not possible. In the passage for to-day, for 
example, there is very little that will interest the average 
scholar, and my advice would be, that, after the reading of 
the lesson, the teacher at once explain the figurative parts of 
the text, and then pass to verse 12. This contains a grand 
injunction: “ Prepare to meet thy God, O Israel,” This in- 
junction applies, not only to the Israel of those days, but to 
all God’s creatures. Preparation is what we all are much 
concerned with. The thought is a most familiar one in many 
walks of life. 

Ask the scholars why they are all going to school? They 
will reply that it is in order that they may be prepared to be 
intelligent men and women, and better fulfil the duties that 
are to come to them in later years, Ask again, what will 
become of that child who makes no preparation for the 
future? He will be left behind in the race for success. He idles 
away his time, and makes no preparation for the years of his 
manhood ; and when they come, they find him without learn- 
ing, or without any trade, unable to earn his own living, and 
a burden to himself and others, 

In other lines of human activity this same thing may be 
observed. Some years ago, when we were afraid that the 
cholera would come to this land, pur large cities began to 
attend to matters of cleanliness as they had never done 
before. Why was this? So that they might be the better 
prepared to fight that fell disease. And just because Naples 
did not make any such preparation, she suffered so awfully 
that all the world pitied her. So, too, when a vessel is 
going to sea, they make all due preparation for all the vicis- 
situdes through which she may have to pass. She is prepared 
for storm and calm, for collision, and for fire, as well as men 
can prepare her; and no one would willingly sail on any ship 
that had not made such preparation. In the same way the 
business man prepares for times of stringency in the market ; 
and those who make the wisest preparation are the ones who 
pull through the crisis, while the others go to the wall, and 
become bankrupt. 

Now, if this world were all that there is to our lives, then 
our preparation would suffice when it had taken shis life into 
the account. But there is a life beyond this, and for that the 
Word of God bids us make preparation. Now ask three 
questions about that preparation. 

First Question.—Why should I prepare to meet my God? 





Prepare to meet thy God (v. 12). Whether we are the 


use the meeting is one that is sure to take place. “ It is 


: see we 

“We must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ.” 
There is no escaping from that ordeal, and, just as the guilty 
man who knows that he must appear before the judge gets 
ready for that event, so the wise man will prepare for his 
certain meeting with the Judge of all the earth. 

Second Question.—W hen should I prepare to meet my God ? 
Now; for the time of that meeting is uncertain, and it may 
be nearer than I think. The fact that I am only twelve 
years of age does not render it certain that that meeting will 
not take place before I am a year older, and, indeed, that 
meeting may take place before another day has passed away. 
Of all uncertain things in this world my life is one of the 
most uncertain, and that is the reason why I should at once 
prepare for that event which may come to-morrow. 

Third Question—How may I prepare to meet my God? 
There is only one way, and that is the one that he himself 
has marked out. It is a plain way, and every one may tread 
it who desires to. 1. Repent of your sins. No unrepentant 
sinner is ready to meet his Judge. To repent of sin is to 
turn away from it. 2. Confess your sins to God, and ask for 
his pardon, “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” But he that covereth his sins shall not prosper. 3. 
Take the Lord Jesus to be your Saviour. This is what he 
came to this world for; namely, to save his people from their 
sins, And this is his delight. Whoever takes him for his 
Saviour he will in no wise cast out. 4, Enter into his ser- 
vice, and do as he bids you, This will prove that you really 
desire to be delivered from sin and its power, and not merely 
wish to be saved from the consequences of your sin. And is 
this all? Yes; this is all that is needed to prepare to meet 
your God. What think you,—are you thus prepared? 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Name of lesson ? 

Israel.—Who is meant by Israel? They were the people 
God had chosen to be hisown. They had been taught by 
Moses and Elijah and Elisha, and many other prophets and 
teachers. Who was the king who wrote so many prayers 
and psalms? What was the name of the wise son of David 
who built the temple? You remember his foolish son, and 
how the kingdom was-divided because some of the people 
would not have him for their king? One part of the king- 
dom was called the kingdom of Judah, and the one we have 
studied most about the kingdom of Israel. Who was the king 
who made Israel to sin? Who was the king who called 
Elijah his enemy in the time of famine? What was the 
name of his wicked queen? ‘Who was the king who pre- 
tended to serve Baal,so that he could destroy the temple full 
of worshipers? All the kings of Israel were bad; not a truly 
good king among them all. 

Often Reproved.—W hat is it to be reproved? When you 
have done wrong, and your mother tells you so, and blames 
you,—that is being reproved. So God did to his disobedient 
children, the people of Israel. God watched over his people 
all the time, sent them messages, reproved their kings, saved 
them from many dangers, gave years of plenty after times of 
famine and want. Who were the two great prophets who 
taught and did wonders in Israel in the nameof God? What 
were some of the miracles of Elijah? Of Elisha? What 
prophet was sent to Nineveh to preach repentance? The 
people of Israel had many lessons taught them. Why did 
the Lord send the long, severe famine upon them in Elijah’s 
time? “ What lesson was taught them that day at Mount 
Carmel? Solomon wrote many words of wisdom for his 
people, wise warnings and entreaties to hear instruction and 
be wise, to forsake evil and do good, to trust in God and 
choose the safe, right way. 

Amos.—Afier the time of Jonah, there was a prophet in 
Israel named Amos, His home was in a village near Beth- 
lehem. He was afarmer,—a plain, good man, busy every day, 
taking care of sheep or hesds of cattle, and, some seasons of 
the year, trimming the trees and vines. He was not a prophet, 
not from the sons of the prophets, and he said, “The Lord 
took me from following thg flock, and the Lord said unto me, 
Go, prophesy unto my weople Israel.” Who was called 
from the sheepfold to lead the people of Israel through the 
wilderness? Who was called from 4 green pastures” to be a 
king? What prophet was sent to preach repentance, and 
was not willing to go? Amos was ready. He gave the mes- 
sages as God gave them to him for his people. In the book 
of the words of Amos there are only nine short chapters, 
—for only one of them has more than twenty verses; but, as if 
to prove that they were not his own words, Amos repeats 
forty times, “Saith the Lord.” When your mother has 
something to say to you, doesn’t she call, “Listen; hear” ? 
God is a wise Father, and when he sends his messages, he 
says * Hear.” What did Jesus say about having “ears to 
hear”? If God’s strength, speaking God’s words, the lowly 
herdman was not afraid to speak plain words of reproof. 

The Sinful People—Some had become very rich. They 





appointed unto men once to die, but after this the judgment.” 


had built houses like palaces, but they oppressed the poor 
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needy. “I know how manifold are your 

n -and how mighty are your sins.” “Hate the 
evil, and love the good, ... it may be that the Lord ... will 
be gracious.” Amos told them of their sins, of cheating when 
they bought and sold, of unfair bargains, of dealing falsely 
with balances and measures. They could “buy the poor for 


silver, and the needy for a pair of shoes.” 


Warnings.—God had often reminded them of their sins by 
punishment. He told Amos to tell them how they had wor- 
shiped idols, how they had sacrificed at Beth-el. What was 
set up at Beth-el that “made Israel to sin”? For this God 
said he had sent want of bread, famine, had reminded them 
how they had forsaken God; but, as he reproved them, he 
added, as if in sorrow, hurt at their neglect, “ Yet have ye 
not returned unto me, saith the Lord.” Does not your mother 
look hurt and grieved when you will not listen to her and do 
better ? God has a more tender, loving heart than ever any 
earthly father or mother could have. God had kept away 
the rain. Could fields’ and trees grow without refreshing 
showers? Did it remind them of their sin against God, who 
could send or withhold the rain? Again the sad message, 
*Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lord.” In 
some places, where garden and fruit, vineyard and olive, had 
been tended and watered, and seemed safe, hungry worms, 
like locusts, came and devoured fruit, leaf, and bud. That 
did not make them repent. “ Yet have ye not returned unto 
me, saith the Lord.” Then he sent sickness, war, and death ; 
and again the same sorrowful words of blame. He reminded 
them that his judgments had overthrown their cities, as 
Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed long ago, (Explain 
briefly the destruction of those cities.) God sent earth- 
quakes, storm, and swift destruction; but to those who were 
saved the rebuke came again, for the fifth time, “ Yet have 
ye not returned unto me, saith the Lord.” 

“ Prepare to Meet thy God, O Israel.”—After telling of all 
the punishments which had seemed in vain, the prophet gives 


a last fearful warning: “Prepare to meet thy God.” Amos 


told of the power of God. He formed the mountains, cre- 
ated the wind, so mighty, so powerful; and yet he tells to 
man his thought. So great and yet so full of compassion for 
sinners, warning them of danger, pleading with them, and 
showing how it grieves his heart if they will not return to 
him, repent, and love him. He is so great that the highest 
and greatest of the earth are for him to tread upon, and yet 
so loving and gentle that he will dwell in the tender heart of 
a little child, Who is this mighty One? “The Lord, the 
God of hosts, is his name,” Amos said; the one whom 
angels in heaven worship and serve, and who do his bidding in 
all the worlds he made. He is God the Father, who sent 
the prophets to tell his will; who gave his beloved Son to 
take away all fear of him, to make the way easy and plain to 
retura to him. Is it not easier for us who ‘live since Jesus 
came, than for those who heard the words of Amos. For 
what did Amos say they should prepare? With love for 
God the Father, and faith in God the Son, it will be a joyful 
privilege to meet him; for love casts out all fear, and it will 
be heaven to be with him. 

But in the golden text is a fearful warning to those who 
have been often reproved, and will not hear or obey. To 
harden the neck, means to be like an ox, which stiffens his 
neck against the yoke that would guide him in willing 
labor, or the wilful beast which will not be held by bit or 
bridle. God sometimes called Israel a stiff-necked people. 
Is there anything in these strange, sad words of Amos for a 
little child? 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


THE VistTatTrons.—All these national visitations are such 
as Palestine is still subject to, more or less, and can be illus- 
trated from modern history. First is famine. This rarely 
arises, save from one of the causes mentioned subsequently. 
Then came drought,—no rain, when it was yet three months 
to harvest; that is, the latter rain in the month of March 
and beginning of April, of the first necessity for the fields 
and thirsty ground, to enable the corn sown in December 
and January to swell into the blade, and without which 
the harvest utterly fails. But to show that this was no ordi- 
nary work of nature, the drought was discriminating. The 
rain fell on one city, not on another; on one farm, not on 
another. Two or three cities wandered, or, rather, “ stag- 
gered” or “reeled,” faint from exhaustion, to one city to 
drink water. This is exactly what would happen in such a 
case. The main supply of water for all the towns and vil- 
lages of Palestine was from underground cisterns, often large 
domed caves, beautifully cemented, with which the whole 
country is honeycombed. War and neglect have allowed the 
little channels which fed them to be choked or broken away; 
but these grand works remain, simply awaiting the time when 
peace, security, and industry shall make a physical resurrec- 
tion, to make the wilderness blossom as the rose. So vast 
was the supply at all times under Jerusalem, especially in 


the wonderful caverns that may be seen under Mount Moriah, 
that it would have sufficed for all the inhabitants for seven 
years; and yet, in summer, not a drop of water can be found 
on the surface for miles around. “Blasting.” This refers to 
the scorching south-east wind, which very rarely blows in 
Palestine. I once encountered it in Mesopotamia, where, in 
five days, it had withered and curled up every green leaf. 
Mildew is the blight which sometimes attacks the wheat and 
barley before the ears are filled. They turn yellow suddenly, 
and the half-formed grain is shriveled. 

“Wuen Your Ganpens,” etc.—This should be, “The 
multitude of your gardens... the palmerworm devoured.” 
As the gardens and vineyards were generally watered from 
cisterns they would escape an ordinary drought, but not the 
palmerworm; that is, the caterpillar of the locust. Even 
now the locust is the most terrible of scourges. “The pesti- 
lence after the manner of Egypt.” Palestine, a dry and 
hilly country, is for the most part especially free from deadly 
epidemics, while Egypt has been at all times subject to such 
visitations ; in fact, it has been said to be the birthplace of 
the plague, 
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THE MESSENGERS. THE MESSAGE. 
FAMINE. PREPARE 
DROUGHT. TO 

BLIGHTING. MEET 
PESTILENCE. THY 
EARTHQUAKE. GOD. 








HE THAT HATH EARS TO HEAR, LET HIM HEAR, 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“O turn ye, O turn ye.” 

** Tt must be settled to-night.” 

“ Sinners, turn; why will ye die?” 
“Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling.” 
“ Only trust him.” 

“Oh, what will you do with Jesus?” 
“ Just as I am.” 

“ Let the Saviour in.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R, WELLS, 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For the review, the superintendent’s questions of last week 
may be used. 

Preliminary.—When, and where, did Amos live? (Amos 
1:1.) Where is Tekoa? (2 Chron. 20: 20.) With what 
story is it connected? (2 Sam. 14:2.) The significance of 
Amos’s name, and its fitness? (Amos 5:1; Nahum 1:1; 
Hab. 1:1; Mal.1:1.) What was Amos’s business? (Amos 
7:14) How came his call to preach? (Amos 7:15; Exod. 
3:1; Matt.4: 20.) Where did he preach? (Amos 7: 10, 
13.) What prophets lived during the same period? What 
shows that Israel and Judah were then strong and rich? 
(Amos 3:15; 2 Kings 14: 25-28; 2 Chron. 26:2-15.) What 
had been their condition? (2 Kings 13: 3-7.) But what was 
their spiritual plight at this time? (Amos 2: 4, 6; 3: 9, 10; 
4:1; 5:11,12.) What, then, was Amos’s prophecy ? (Amos 
2:5, 13-16; 5: 11, 16,27; 7: 11,17; 9:4.) And the hope 
he held out? (Amos 5: 4, 6, 14, 15; 9: 11-15.) Why is 
Assyria omitted from the list of nations, in Amos 1 and 2? 
(Jonah 3 : 10.) 

4. What proves this to be ironical? (Amos 5: 5.) What 
other examples of irony in the Bible? (1 Kings 18 : 27; 22: 
15;-Job 12:2; Ezek. 20: 39; 28:3; Matt. 23: 32; 1 Cor. 
4:8.) What “transgression” at Bethel? (1 Kings 12; 29.) 
What at Gilgal? (Hos. 12:11; 9:15; 4:15.) How fre- 
quently were the Jews commanded to tithe, and for what 
purposes? (Num. 18 : 21-28; Deut. 14: 22-29.) What was 
Christ’s attitude toward this custom? (Matt. 23: 23; Luke 
18:12.) What is the point of the hyperbolical “three 
days.” 

5. How was the “leaven” beyond requirements? (Lev. 7 : 
12,13.) What is God’s attitude toward all who “like” to do 
wrong? (Hos.4:17; Psa. 81:12; Rev. 22:11; Rom. 8: 26.) 

6. At what does “cleanness of teeth” hint? (2 Kings 8: 
1.) Why is God's punishment a rich gift? (Heb. 12: 5-11.) 

7. What drought have we studied? (1 Kings 17:1.) In 
what months was this necessary “latter rain”? (Hos. 6: 3; 
Joel 2: 23.) What in the verse shows the scantiness of 
the rains? 

8. How does Jeremiah picture such a drought? (Jer..14: 
1-6.) Can you show how both Matthew 5:45 and Isaiah 
65:13 are true? What is the sole source of “satisfaction” ? 
(Psa. 17; 15; Isa. 55: 2; Luke 15: 17.) 





9. Who had prophesied this? (Deut. 28: 15,22.) The 


meaning of “blasting”? What is the “palmerworm”? 
(Joel 1: 4, Rev. Ver. marg.) - 

10. Why “after the manner of Egypt”? (Deut. 28 : 27, 
60; Isa. 10: 26.) What Egyptian plagues are famous? 
(Exod. 9:3, 6; 12: 29.) Who forewarned them of this? 
(Lev. 25:1; 26: 25.) Which curse did David prefer? (1 
Chron. 21 : 8-14.) What would be the cause of the stench? 
(Isa. 34: 3.) 

11. How were these cities overthrown? (Gen, 19 : 24, 25.) 
Why, probably, is this not the earthquake of Amos 1:1? 
(Zech. 14: 5.) What, amongst us, are “brands plucked from 
the burning”? (Jude 20-23.) How many times does “ have 
ye not returned” occur in the lesson? What does this 
show to be the purpose of these calamities? (2 Pet. 3 : 9.) 

12. Why is the punishment not named? Where must 
this meeting be? (2 Cor. 5: 10.) 

13, Can you repeat passages illustrative of the points of 
this grand description? (Isa. 40:12; Psa. 104: 3,4; Jer. 
17: 9,10; Job 38:19, 20; Micah 1:3,4; Isa.47:4.) What 
characteristics of Jehovah are omitted from this picture? (1 
John 1: 5,9; 4:16.) What emphasized? and why? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1..Who was Amos? 2. What was his business at first? 
Afterwards? 38. Were the Israelites rich, or poor, in his day? 
4. Why did he preach? 5. What punishments did he say 
God had already sent them? 6. What warning did he give 
them? (golden text.) 7. What are some of the sins of our 
people which Amos would have to preach against if he were 
living? 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The Mosaic institution of tithes, which Amos refers to 
(Amos 4: 4), was not a new arrangement, but a modification 
of one widely established. In Egypt, and in all the countries 
of Western Asia of whose laws we have any record, a tenth 
of the annual produce of field and flock was given to the 
government for civil and religious uses. In Greece and 
Italy it was given specifically to the temples, especially a 
tithe of the booty of a conquered city. But the Romans 
levied upon the conquered nations a tithe for the support of 
their armies and the civil service. Mohammed exacted it as 
a part of the Moslem law, assigning it to the poor; but most 
of the Moslem governments take this tax on the possessions 
of true believers to themselves, as being the poorest object to 
which it can be assigned. ? 

In the Mosaic legislation, we find one kind of tithe de- 
scribed in Numbers (Num. 18 : 21-32) and Levitiens (Lev. 
27 : 30-33), and quite another in Deuteronomy (Deut. 12: 
6 ff., 11 ff, 17-19; 14: 22-29; 26: 12-15). The former is a 
tenth of the animal and vegetable produce of the soil, assessed 
every year, and given to the tribe of Levi for their support, 
in lieu of a share of the country such as the other tribes 
received. The latter is'a tenth of the vegetable produce, 
assessed every three years, and devoted to religious feasting, 
For two years of the three the product of this tithe was to be 
consumed by the people at the locality where the ark of 
the covenant was placed, as that designated the religious 
center of the land. The third year it was consumed at home, 
the Levites of the city and its poor being made especialy 
welcome as guests. The relation of the two is a matter of 
controversy. Those who deny the Mosaic origin of the Book 
of Deuteronomy assert that it represents a later legislation, 
adopted after the collection of a Levitical tithe had been 
found impracticable. Other scholars, with the support of 
Josephus, the Book of Tobit, and other later Jewish authori- 
ties, hold that the two tithes co-existed, and amounted to far 
less of a fiscal burden than was borne by Eastern peoples . 
generally. Besides this, the second tithe was not to any great 
extent a burden. It actually supported the people daring 
their visit to the national center of their theocratic life, arid 
its enactment was useful in keeping alive in them the sense 
of the nation’s unity by bringing them together from all parts 
of the land. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


In this lesson one man of God tells of God’s dealings with 
one people, in illustration of God’s way with all peoples. 

God is a true friend of his children. He loves them all 
and always, whether they are good and loving or are unloving 
and evil. Everything that he does for them and with them 
is an outcome of his love and his wisdom. The thing that 
he does is the best thing possible for them, they being what 
they are and as they are. Whether it be in accordance with 
their tastes and preferences, or contrary thereto, it is the thing 
that they would wish to have done if they saw the case as 
God sees it. 

There is a sense in which it may be said that God would 
rather gratify his children than cause them trial; for that is 
the prompting of a father’s heart. God “doth not afflict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men.” It is only when 
he knows that trials are really best for his dear ones, that he 





sends them instead of more welcome gifis. If only we could 
realize this truth, how diffrernt'y we should look at the sor- 









































































































called in God’s proyidence! How grateful we should be for 
theis sending, even while, in the weakness of our humanity, 
we shrink ffom their pressure ! 
What more could God do than he has done in our behalf, 
in his effort to win us to his service and to a sense of our own 
duty and privilege? How far have we improved 
aright his dealings with us, in the line of trials and of mer- 
cies? These are questions that we would do well to consider 
earefally while preparing to meet him and give account of 
our life-course. ‘ 


ADDED POINTS. 


How many there are who propose to even up matters with 
God by multipbying sacrifices and tithes at the same time 
that they multiply transgressions! They think that if they 
always do a good act over against every bad act, they can 
keep their moral account balanced in God’s sight. 

“When a trial of any sort comes to us, we ought to ask our- 
selves the meaning of it. And one result of every trial ought 
to be our getting nearer to God. 

What are the lessons of the weather to us? It is very easy 
for us to find fault with the weather. It would be wiser on 
our pst to find some helpful teaching in the worst weather. 

Obvious blessings do not necessarily prove more effective 
than marked disasters in bringing us trustfully toGod. When 
we have all that we could desire, we do not always feel the 
need of God. When we are in direst need, we do not always 
feel inclined to commit ourselves to God restfully. 

Uniess we recognize God as the center of the universe, and 
ascribe all power to him, we cannot understand the workings 
of nature any more than we can understand the true lessons 
of human experience. The solution of every problem of ex- 
istence is in God. 








ASCENSION LESSON. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Mark 16 : 14-20. Memory verses: 19, 20.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


14 { Afterward he appearedun-/|14 And afterward he was mani- 
to the eleven as they sat at meat, fested unto the eleven them- 
and upbraided them with their selves as they sat at meat; 
unbelief and hardness of heart, and he upbraided them with 
because they believed not them their unbelief and hardness of 
which had seen him after he was heart, because they believed 
risen, « not them which had'seen him 

‘95 And he said unto them, Go| 15 after he was risen. And he 
ye into all the world, and preach said unto them, Go ye into all 
the gospel to every creature. the world, and preach the gos- 

16 He that believeth and is bap- | 16 pel to the whole creation. He 
tized shall be saved; but he that that believeth and is baptized 
believeth not shall be damned. shall be saved; but he that dis- 

17 And these signs shall follow believeth shall be condemned. 
them that believe; In my mame | 17 And these signs shall follow 
shall they cast out devils; they them that believe: in my name 
shall speak with new tongues; shall they cast out ' devils; 

18 They shall take up serpents; they shall speak with *new 
and if they drink any deadly | 18 tongues; they Shall take up 
thing, it shall not hurt them; they serpents, and if they drink any 
shall lay hands on the sick, and deadly thing, it shall in no 
they shall recover. wise hurt them; they shall lay 

19 { So ten, after the Lord had hands on the sick, and they 
spoken unto them, he was re- shall recover. 
eeived vr into heaven, and saton|19 So then the Lord Jesus, after 
the rigut hand of God. he had spoken unto them, was 

® And they went forth, and received up into heaven, and 
preached every where, the Lord sat down at the right hand of 
working with them, and confirm- | 20 God. And they went forth, 
ing the word with signs following. and preached every where, the 
Amen. Lord working with them, and 
confirming the word by the 
signs that followed. Amen. 
1Gr,. demons. *Some ancient authorities omit new. 


The American Revisers would substitate “ who” or “ that” in place of 
“which” in verse 14, and “ demons” for “deviis" in verse 17. The two 
oldest Greek manuscripts, and some other authorities, omit, in chapter 
14, from verse 9 to the end. Some other authorities have a different 
ending to the Gospel. 





GoLpeN Text: When he ascended up on high, he led cap- 
tivity captive, and gave gifts unto men.—Eph. 4 : 8. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 14.—The story id'the closing verses of Mark’s Gos- 
pel, as we now have it, has much of similarity to that of 
Luke, and there can be little doubt that the meeting of Jesus 
with the eleven here referred to is the same which Luke 
mentions as having taken place on the first Sunday evening, 
and which John also places on that evening. Jesus appears 
after the two disciples with whom he had talked had returned 
from Emmaus and had related their experience to the apos- 
tles.— He was manifested : Jesus is represented, in his various 
appearances to the disciples after his resurrection, as having 
become manifest suddenly, as if from a condition in which 
he was invisible. He was manifested, as if from an unseen 
or spiritual state. There was, apparently at least, a power 
of withdrawal from the bédily sight of those about him, 
which he could exercise or not, as he might desire. The 
expression “he was manifested” is a more correct repre- 
sentation of ihe idea than “he appeared.”—The eleven them- 
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selves: The word “themselves” has an emphasis here; as 
placing the eleven in contrast with the two just mentioned. 
Possibly also it may be added as giving a certain prominence 
to the eleven.— He upbraided them : The unbelief here referred 
to seems to be the want of readiness and capacity to receive 
what he had told them concerning himself, and to understand 
the full meaning of the Old Testament prophecies, Luke 
(Luke 24 ; 45) says that he, at a later moment, “opened 
their mind, that they might understand the scriptures.” We 
may compare also what he said to the two who were on their 
way to Emmaus: “O foolish men, and slow of heart to believe 
in all that the prophets have spoken” (Luke 24: 25). The 
eleven had not only failed fully to apprehend all that they 
had heard from himself before his death, but they were so 
far closed in their minds to the understanding of the trath in 
th8 case, that they had not been ready to believe the declara- 
tions of those who had seen him after he had risen. The fact 
that they were thus so far from any thought of his rising from 
the dead, and that they were wholly without expectation of 
the event, is, in itself, a weighty proof that they could not 
have devised any such story, or put forth any dream of their 
own as if it were a reality. According to Luke 24: 33, when 
the two from Emmaus arrived in Jerusalem they heard from 
the disciples who were assembled that Jesus had already ap- 
peared to Peter. This being the fact, the evidence becomes 
even stronger that they were slow to believe. The resurrec- 
tion, was so far from their thought of possibility that no testi- 
mony could, as yet, establish the full conviction of it in their 
minds. They were slow to believe that he had risen, and 
slow to recognize him when he was manifested. 

Verse 15.—It would seem, if we have here the aecount of 
what was said on that one evening, that there must have been 
some conversation between Jesus and the eleven which is 
omitted by the narrative. The transition from verse 14 to 
verse 15 seems too rapid and abrupt. It is impressive, how- 
ever, to notice how the thought which follows that of the 
disciples’ slowness to believe, is a thought of their work and 
of the extending of the truth through them. The men them- 
selves, who had been slow in apprehending the fulness of the 
truth, were the men who should proclaim the gospel. Their 
faith would become victorious so soon as they should realize 
the truth and significance of the resurrection. And this is 
true also, if the words spoken at two or three different meet- 
ings are here brought together,—the questionings gave way 
to faith, and faith became at once the victorious power. 
“The gospel” here includes the whole message of, and con- 
cerning, Christ and the salvation through him, which was to 
be the good news proclaimed by the preachers.. They were 
to proclaim it everywhere,—to make disciples of all the 
nations (Matt. 28 : 19). 

Verse 16.--The turning-point of faith and no faith is here 
clearly presented as connected with the whole matter of the 
Christian message. The relation of baptism to faith comes 
before us as it does elsewhere. It is the outward symbol and 
recognition,’as it were, of the inward belief. It is not referred 
to in the second part of the verse, because it is not thought 
of as occurring in cases where that which it declares out- 
wardly, and on which alone it rests, has not already begun 
to exist. Baptism is secondary to faith, but it is looked upon 
as attending it. The word “condemned” is substituted by 
the Revisers for the word “damned” of the Authorized Ver- 
sion. The former word is the’one which should be uniformly 
used. The latter word has taken into itself a significance 
which, in some cases, the original Greek word was not intended 
to convey. In this case, however, the contrast with “saved” 
indicates the meaning. Men everywhere were. to be made 
disciples through faith, and the determining matter as to 
salvation was to be thc presence of faith. 

Verses 17, 18.—The word. “signs” here, as elsewhere, 
denotes miraculous proofs of their divine commission. These 
wonderful things, like the similar wonders in the life of Jesus 
himself, were to accompany the preaching of these disciples 
who proclaimed the truth and the kingdom.—Them that 
believe: The expression includes, by its general form, more 
than the eleven; but these are; not improbably, most promi- 
nently referred to, The words “in my name,” by reason of 
their position, have an emphasis in the sentence. The refer- 
ence to speaking with new tongues and to the taking up of 
serpents, etc., is not found in the narratives of what Jesus said 
after the resurrection as given in the other Gospels. Paul is 
said to have taken up a serpent, without suffering harm, in 
Acts 28 : 3-5; but there is no mention anywhere in the New 
Testament of the drinking without injury of what was deadly. 
The speaking with new tongues was realized, soon afterward, 
on the day of Pentecost. 

Verse 19.—The words which directly set forth the ascen- 
sion of our Lord are thus briefly given by this Gospel. The 
fact of the ascension is presented as following after the utter- 
ance of the words which Jesus had spoken to the eleven, 
When we examine the narratives in the other Gospels, and 
compare them with what we find here, we see strong reasons 
for believing that the statement given in these vetses is a 
brief and summary one, which unites in itself what was said 
and what took place on different occasions. The words “so 





then,” with which verse 19 begins, introduce the statement of 


the verse as a final result or consequence of what has been 
previously set forth. They show that verses 19 and 20 are 
intended to form a sort of conclusion of the whole narrative. 


in the Gospel of Mark.—He was received up into heaven: He 
was taken up, as represented in the first chapter of the Book 
of Acts, in presence of the disciples, and passed out of their 


at the right hand of God was a fact of spiritual revelation 
and of faith,—the final completion of his work and the ful- 
filment of what he had prophesied respecting himself. The 
seat at the right hand of God was the seat of exaltation as the 
messianic king. It was as thus exalted that he was seen by 
John in the vision of the Apocalypse. 

Verse 20.—The Lord was parted from them and was received: 
up into heaven; the disciples, on their part, went forth to 
their work in the world in fulfilment of his command. Such 
seems to be the force of the “and,” or “ but,” which connects 
verse 20 with verse 19, and the force of the two verses in their 
relation to each other.— Everywhere: That is, without setting 
any special limits to their sphere of preaching and working. 
This word is used; not as meaning that the eleven actually 
preached to all the nations, but as we often use it in popular 
language. They “went forth” from Jerusalem, and began 
the great and perpetual work of proclaiming the good tidings. 
After the day of Pentecost, they came to a deeper understand- 
ing of all things. In the closing words of Matthew’s Gospel, 
we have the promise of Jesus given to the eleven before his 
ascension: “ Lc, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” In the closing words of this Gospel, we have the 
declaration of the beginning of the fulfilment of the promise: 
“The Lord working with them, and confirming the word by 
the signs that followed.” “The Lord” here refers to Christ. 
He worked by his own presence and power with those who 
preached in his name. “The signs that followed” may 
include the signs which were evident in the working of the 
‘eleven, and those also which were wrought by other disciples, 
which attended or accompanied believers. The eleven went 
forth in the name and with the power of the ascended Lord. 
They looked back to the day of the ascension as the day of 
the great beginning. 

Yale University. 





THE CULMINATION OF CHRIST'S 
EARTHLY LIFE. 


BY THE REV, ARTHUR BROOKS. 


We have in the passage Mark 16 : 14-20 a very condensed 
account of the closing events of Christ’s life upon earth, ciil- 
minating with the statement of the ascension, which gives 
unity and character to it all. There seems, without doubt, 
to be reference to the appearance of Christ to his disciples on 
the evening of Easter Day, which is contained in John 20: 
19, to the commission given to his disciples, which is men- 
tioned in Matthew 28: 19, and to the ascension, asit is related 
in Luke 24: 51. The passage, therefore, covers the experi- 
ences of all the forty days intervening between Christ’s resur- 
rection and his ascension, as it dwells upon the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of that period; and we see how, as 
a unit, that special passage of the divine history stood out in 
the minds of the early Church, just as it found expression in 
Ascension Day, which, certainly since the fourth century, has 
been observed on the fortieth day after Easter on what is now 
often called Holy Thursday. 

Jesus reproaches his disciples for their unbelief in his 
resurrection. Such unbelief was not unnatural, and yet it is 
seen to deserve blame. Great difficulty calls for great effort. 
The wonder of the resurrection demanded careful attention 
to the witnesses of it, and that had not been given as it should 
have been. It was not enough to dismiss as incredible what 
had been told; but bearing, as it did, a great gift from God, 
it must be carefully and earnestly considered. And then 
forthwith we are told how Jesus added to the wonder of the 
resurrection the syonder of the ascension, The connection 
is not hard to find. As a work of completion the ascension 
is a help to that band of disciples. Not singly were the diffi- 
cult points in Christ’s life to be met, but, as parts of a single 
victorious life, and the wonder of the whole served to carry the 
wonder of each detail. You watch the artist at his drawing, 
and his work confuses you until he puts his finishing strokes, 
and then you see the meaning of it all. You take the parts 
of a machine in detail, and you not understand them; 
you see it completed and at work, and every portion falls into 
its place in the great design, and is simpler, while it is more 
wonderful. So our Saviour completes his work by ascending 
into heaven. The Incarnation, or the great fact of Christ- 
mas, then is seen to be reasonable in a life which, after its 
humiliation, could resume the glory which he had with his 
Father before the world was. The Resurrection, or the great 
fact of Easter, seems perfectly true as the great restored life 
vindicates its power by ascending into the heavens. And so 
St. Paul seems to see the fact of the Ascension as a culmina- 
tion, giving parpose and reason to all the past life, when he 
says, in Romans 14: 9, “ For to this end Christ both died, 





and rose, and revived, that he might be Lord both of the 


The expression translated “so then” is not found elsewhere - 


sight into the heaven above them. That he took his place © 






























Forget or neglect ¢ 

aa the ties of Christian thought and faith are 
greatly multiplied because of the incompletion of our build- 
ing. We say “It is Christ that died;” then we go on to 
vindicate our faith in that death by saying, “ Yea rather, that 
is risen again,”—for a dead Christ could not save us. We 
haye to complete our account by adding, “ who is even at the 
right hand of God,” and then we can exclaim, “ Who is he 
that condemneth? ” (Rom, 8 : 34,) 

The commission follows the rebuke. It seems as if this 
account put them closely together, that the world might never 
forget that not to perfect men or to men free from difficulties 
of thought and belief was the call to convert the world given. 
They were to go forward as they were; their faith would 
grow by working; new converts would supply that which was 
lacking in them; above all, the Spirit would help their 
infirmities, and the work would be done, not by their power, 
but. by that of divine grace. Whenever we hesitate as to 
Christian work. because we are not good enough or do. not 
believe enongh, this fact of upbraiding and exhortation, as 
going hand in hand, can help us, We need them both. Take 
one without the other, and we are either discouraged or con- 
ceited. Put them together, and we are humble and strong 
at once, 

The Ascension again shows its power at this point of the 
commission. It was a great work which those men were to 
undertake; nothing but the thought of a victorious Master 
could make victorious disciples. A suffering life, or an 
incomplete life, would lack, as an inspiration, a great element 
of power. But the Ascension was a pledge of victorious 
result. They who were like him in work, and like him in 
the power.of eternal life, must also be like him in the perfect 
issue of their work. They carried the picture of struggle, 
indeed, but of struggle ending in heavenly and perfect glory. 
In the darkest moments that was a sure source of encourage- 
ment and-strength, We see its result in the words which 
were addressed to weak disciples in Hebrews 4: 14: “Seeing 
then that we.have a great high priest, that is passed into 
the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast our @ro- 
fession.”” And it seems to have been a portion of one of those 
“ faithful sayings” which the early Church formulated for 
its instruction and comfort,—* If we suffer, we shall also reign 
with him” (2 Tim. 2:12). The power of an ascended and 
reigning Lord has. been equally necessary and equally powerful 
for the working church and the working Christian ever since. 

Another point of contact with the commission of work is 
in the fact that “he was received up into heaven.” Heaven 
enfolds all the earth, Men far separated look up at the 
same gars. All local limitation disappeared in that fact of 
the ascent into heaven. The Christ belonged no longer to 
Judea or to Galilee, but to the whole world, as do the 
heavens above our heads, No extension ofshis earthly ac- 
tivity could have so completely interpreted and authorized 
the words, “Go ye into. all the world.” They who preached 
could never get beyond his sight, and they to whom the word 


came would all be under that heaven into which he had |. 


ascended. Men have ever raised their hands and eyes to 
hea¥.a as they have prayed to God, By that action they 
liave expressed the thought of his elevation above all earthly 
petiinesses and narrownesses. And now this God of the divine 
and yet human Christ’ met that feeling which the heart of man 
has ever known, as the disciples went forth to tell of a Lord 
who had ascended into the heavens, Such a view of the 
religion which we hear and teach and preach would save us 
from dishonoring it by the smallness of our narrow concep- 
tions. Our prayer can ever be, “Grant, we beseech thee, 
Almighty God, that like as we do believe thy only begotten 
Son to have ascended into the heavens; so we may also in heart 
and mind thither ascend, and with him continually dwell.” 
The ascension of Christ makes his assistance to his fol- 
lowers in their work definite and powerful. He “sat on the 
right hand of God.” It is a position of authority and of 
activity. He, as a monarch, sends and sustains. “The right 
hand of God” is the expression, in a personal form, of the 
power. of the universe. No man is alone in his. work for 
Christ, for he to whom our work is given sits at the center 
of all power. The Ascension, as a fact seen and believed in, 
put upon the side of those disciples all tltings in heaven and 
earth. “The Lord working with them ” ‘is the expression of 
thig in verse 20. It meeds no miracles to fulfil that idea. 
Wherever human knowledge is consecrated to God, and 
human possessions are given to him, there he who sits at the 
right hand of God.is working, And all the conquest of 
nature which has taken place since those first days has been 
the presence of God with his people. But as much as ever 
it needs for its true use and power the knowledge and the 
belief of the ascended Lord, who personally works with his 
servants, strengthening and rescuing them in all their efforts, 
The Ascension pervades the story of Christ. It is needed to 
interpret the words fo Nathanael inJohn 1:51: “Hereafter 
ye shall see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending 
and descending upon the Son of man.” To Nicodemus he says, 
in John 3: 13, “No man hath ascended up to heaven, but 
he that came down from heaven.” When the disciples were 
deobtfuh-ty Jobe 6 62, Jesus said unto them, “ What and if 








ye shall see the Son of man ascend up where he was before.” 
Before his death he said, in John 16: 28, “I came forth 
from the Father, and am come into the world: again, 
I leave the. world, and go to the Father.”. And after his 
resurrection he said, “I ascend unto my Father, and your 
Father; and to my God, and your God.” First in statement of 
principle, and then in fact, everywhere the Ascension is the 
completion and culmination of the great act by which God 
and man, heaven and earth, are brought together. So we 
may hold it as the last and greatest assurance from our Father 
of our nearness to him in Jesus Christ at all places and in all 
times, The translation to heaven of Elijah was a prophecy 
of it, and showed beforehand what must be the end of the 
earthly life of the only begotten Son of God. But the ascen- 
sion of Christ means more than the translation of the prophet 
ever could. It means the deeper faith, the larger work, and 
the perfect strength, of all wha trust in him. 

Rectory of the Incarnation, New York Oity. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1891. 
Georgia, state, at Columbus... .......ss000sesssssee sevesenns April 21-23 
Mississippi, state, at Greenville..............06 s:+1+...3+-April 28-30 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans.......0. ....0+seeeseees soeee May 5-7 
Texas, state, at Paris............... side: No dibidnn sonnsebeesedenaste May 12-14 
Kansas, state, at Emporia.,.......6..-ss0eseeses ee May 12-14 
Oregon, state, at Eugene City... cesses seeees conennnee May 19-21 
Illinois, state, at Damville.......... sscceses corres serene saeee May 19-21 
Ohio, state, at Marietta.........-.....0+seecseaes seseeeves svvensees June 2-4 
Nebraska, state, at Holdridge..............s00sesssesee seers June 9-11 
Towa, state, at Mason City...........0000ssceccoes cesses ceseee June 16-18 
North Dakota, state, at Lisbon..............ssseee csssseees June 26-28 
Minnesota, state, at Duluth.. pi eenstuebe bere «oe Duly 1, 2 
Kentucky, state, at Middlesborough ps adecpated Seetnones aiageet 25-27 
Tennessee, state, at Knoxville.......06...s0. ceservees September 9, 10 
Pennsylvania, state, at Bethlehem.........1.. ...+. September %2-24 
Virginia, state, at Norfolk..........0+ 0:04 sesseeees vesnvenes October 6-8 


Maine, state, at Portland. ..s.csesecorsves ssseeenerenvees October 13-15 


Mrs. W. F. Crafts, president of the International Primary 
Union, and Mr. William Reynolds, superintendent of organiza- 
tion of the International Association, expect to attend all the 
Southern conventions, and some of the others, 





INDIAN HOME LIFE AT HAMPTON 
INSTITUTE. 


BY VIRGINIA BIOREN HARRISON. 


At Hampton, Virginia, about two miles from Fortress 
Monroe and adjoining the grounds of the Soldiers’ Home, 
there was opened in April, 1868, an institution (of which 
General 8. C. Armstrong is principal) intended in the 
beginning to improve the condition of the newly eman- 
cipated negroes of the Southern States. Eventually, 
however, it became a training-school for Indian as well 
as colored children. 

Around the Marquand Memorial Church, a handsome 
brick edifice surmounted by a tower containing a chime 
of bells and clock, are clustered a dozen or more build- 
ings, most of them of brick, surrounded by large grounds, 
and facing that part of Chesapeake Bay known as the 
Hampton Roads. 

Here are trained, morally, mentally, and in manual 
labor, over five hundred colored and a hundred and 
thirty-five Indian pupils, learning that which is their 
great need,—self-dependence. 

The state of Virginia allows ten thousand dollars a 
year toward the maintenance of the colored inmates, 
and the United States Government a hundred and sixty- 
seven dollars per annum for each Indian scholar. 

As a civilizing influence and important factor in the 
ultimate solution of the Indian question, its importance 
is very great. The eagerness with which those who are 
fortunate enough to be sent here embrace the opportuni- 
ties of improvement given them fills one with pity for 
the many more who among their people in the far West 
make anxious application for admittance, but for whom 
there are no accommodations. The sum given by the 
Government is insufficient for their expenses, and is sup- 
plemented by money earned by themselves and by dona- 
tions from friends of the Institute. 

“ Winona ” (Elder Sister’s Home) and “The Wigwam” 
are the names of two large brick buildings in different 
parts of the grounds, in which are the school homes of 
the Indian students; and in them these young wards of 
the Government find their first experience of home life. 

On the first floor of The Wigwam (the boys’ dormitory) 
are the pleasant living-rooms. One—a large, bright 
assembly room—gontains the daily and weekly papers, 
various games, magazines, a small library, chairs, and a 
comfortable lounge for the tired ones. Adjoining this 





is another, where, with an open fire, plants, pictures, 





rocking-chairs, and an organ, the house-mother forms the 
home center; and, in the good-fellowship here engen-, 
dered, Oneidas, Sioux, Omahas, and Territory boys outer, 
grow the old tribal feelings and become close friends. .. 
The bedrooms are neat and pleasant looking. The 
boys seem proud of beautifying them, and in each one 
you will find Christmas cards, photographs, hand-decoe! 
rated blotters and frames, and pretty table and wash 
stand covers. The little iron bedsteads are all made ow 
the place (of gas pipe), and, with white spreads and - 
low-cases, look clean and comfortable. 

On a shelf in the first room we entered—that of Lyman 
Poulis, an Oneida boy—were volumes of Dickens, Scott, 
“Garfield’s Words,” and other books. Inthe next room, 
side by side on the wall, were a map of the United States 
and a motto, “ Lost time is never found again.” 

Eighty boys live in The Wigwam, except that they 
and all the other students take their meals in the com- 
mon dining-rooms; the colored pupils in a different, 
room from the Indians, however. This was found necese 
sary, as a salt-pork diet, so wholesome, and palatable to 
the colored race, was found to be almost poisonous to the 
copper-colored pupils, owing to their predisposition to 
consumption and other scrofulous troubles, Since this 
change was made, fhe death-rate has gone down from 
five to one a year among the one hundred and thirty-five, 

At twelve o’clock the classes are dismissed. At quar< 
ter after twelve all the male pupils form, and, preceded 
by the student brass band, march through the grounds 
to the dining-rooms. Here the six hundred boys and 
girls are assembled, and, standing at the tables, waite in 
singing the mid-day grace: 

“Thou art great and thou art good, 

And we thank thee for this food. 

By thy hand must we be fed, 

Give us, Lord, our flaily bread.” 
Few can hear the great volume of sweet voices, and see 
the closed eyes and reverently bowed heads of those thus 
giving thanks, without being moved by the impressive 
moment. 

In Winona, the Indian girls’ home, are the laundriés, 
sewing and assembly rooms, the house-mother’s parlor, 
and the bedrooms. These latter are interesting, like 
those in The Wigwam, as showing some individuality 
of the occupants. ; 

In the windows. are small red panes of glass, bearing 
the names of those in memory of whom gifts of three 
hundred dollars were made toward the cost of the 
building. 

In one, a memorial to “two sisters,” it was hard to 
realize that the occupants were two Sioux girls. On 
the two bureaus were pretty covers, photographs, Christ- 
mas cards, etc.; a low table held a pile of music, the 
Pansy books, Captain King’s “ Between the Lines,” 
Whittier’s poems, Strickland’s “Stories from History,” 
and other books. On another stand was a plush case 
full of photographs, a white celluloid brush, comb, an@ 
glass, and other trifles such as girls collect about them, 

In the “ Lucy Trumbull” room an Oneida and a Wine 
nebago girl have among their belongings their well 
stocked work-basket; and as in almost every room 
visited, was placed carefully sitting up against the pillow 
of each bed, a doll baby,—a dearly prized treasure to the 
older as well as the younger girls, 

In another room occupied by two sisters,—one seven- 
teen, the other eight, years old,—a little Christmas tree 
hung on the wall, still bearing its cherished decorations, 

Space is lacking to tell of the instruction given these 
girls in all that pertains to making and keeping a home, 
of their excellent Jaundry work, cooking, cutting out and 
sewing, as well as their good work in their studies; and 
of how the boys are tanght to make harness, kitchen 
utensils, shoes, clothing, to print, bind books, do car- 
pentering, glazing, painting, bricklaying, technical farm- 
ing, and other useful trades, while they are learning at 
the same time the ordinary English studies,—natural 
philosophy, physiology, book-keeping, Macy’s “ Oe 
Government,” etc. 

There is much to tell of the base-ball nines, situa 
evenings, receptions given by the girls to the boys, and 
of the Saturday-night games at the Holly Tree Inns. 
These are additional rooms built at the rear of General 
Armstrong’s residence for recreation for scholars and 
teachers. Here they gather, during leisure hours, to 
read, play, and sing, or amuse themselves in other ways, 
Those who have pennies to spend can buy coffee, cake, 
lemonade, and other simple refreshments, here, w..ere 
all is clean and bright; so they have no temptation t 
seek the saloons and restaurants outside the school 
grounds. 





A flourishing temperance society is doing good work 
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—love of strong drink being, unfortunately, an Indian 
trait. 


The 8th of February is celebrated as “Indian Day,” 

and interesting exercises are held in Virginia Hall 
chapel. Last year, boys and girls dressed to represent 
the red-letter days of the year (Christmas, Fourth of 
Jaly, Thanksgiving, etc.), gave appropriate recitations, 
and al) considered the affair a great success. 
You must not think that with these students it is all 
receiving and no giving; for there is organized missionary 
work among them. One of the girls’ “tens” gave a fair, 
not very long since, in aid of an orphanage started by a 
former pupil. The cake and ice-cream supply was ex- 
ceeded by the demand, and quite a sum was cleared for 
the charity. The girls make many garments to be sent 
to others less fortunate than themselves, and take ap- 
parent pleasure in their good work. 

It is almost impossible for us to realize what a revela- 
tion this Hampton Institute life is to the untaught Indian 
children, who in former years came there so unwillingly, 
bat now are so anxious to be sent, and what a civilizing 
influence each returning student is at his home in the 
West! But the following incident will show that in a 
measure. 

A little Indian girl, who, after one year at the Insti- 
tute, was found to be still too delicate to study or work, 
and was therefore sent home, greafly interested her 
cousin, a tall, fine-looking young man, one of the wildest 
aad gayest leaders in the dances. He liked her changed 
manner and new ways, and, little by little, gave up his 
evil habits and companions. Soon she persuaded him to 
go to church, and finally to become a member of it. 
Then the little cousin died,—but not her influence; for 
the young man induced his father to send the younger 
brothers and sisters to Hampton, In a year or two he 
himself joined them there, and, after one year’s earnest, 
pleading letters, he has the satisfaction of knowing that 
now father, mother, and most of his family, are Christian 
people. And all this was due to the influence of one 
little girl, whose delicate health caused her school life to 
be, as far as man’s eye could see, only a failure. So you 
see it is impossible to estimate the good wrought among 
their own people by the returned students from Hamp- 
ton Institute. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—— 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to.give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publishef, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 











RECENT DISCOVERY APPLIED TO 
THE BIBLE* 


It is one thing to explore Bible lands or to excavate 
biblical sites, but it is quite another thing to determine 
the bearing upon the Scriptures of results reached by 
such investigation, and still another to lay them in 
attractive form before the world at large. No two 
workers for a common end bring to the task the same 

fts or education; no one possesses the knowledge or 

e skill of many. One man is naturally adapted to be 
an explorer of untrodden or forgotten ground; another 
may be an excellent engineer, but not familiar with the 
history of what has taken place on the territory he is 
surveying ; another may have great scholarship, essen- 
tial for the determination of true results, and still lack 
good judgment or the ability to make matters plain to 
the unlearned; and still another may be a brilliant 
writer, facile in fancy and expression, and yet not a 
biblical linguist or critic, as, for instance, Mr. Walter 
Besant confesses he is not; or, like M. Renan, he may 
Rot be a safe one. Versatility is rare. 

During the last twenty-five years an immense amount 
of labor has been expended in Palestine, by united effort 
on the part of the Palestine Exploration Fund, for the 
sake of obtaining better light upon what is imperfectly 
known respecting Bible sites, and some light upon what 

* The Bible and Modern Discoveries. With map and illustrations. 


Henry A. Harper. 9x6 inches, cloth, pp. xiv, 588. London : 
p Amt d P. Watt; Boston : Houghion, M 3 & Go. Price, $4.50. 


is yet unknown. But what shape have its publications 
taken, and in what fort are its biblical gains presented 
to students of the sacred Book? The angwer is by no 
means short and simple. Every year it has turned out 
a volume of Quarterly Statements made up of crude 
reports from the field; communications from people at 
home,—some of value, others worthless; and many 
inquiries and fugitive pieces, which indiscriminate ma- 
terial its committee wishes to be distinctly understood 
as neither sanctioning nor adopting by their insertion. 
About twenty years ago it published The Recovery of 
Jerusalem, a work recounting its progress chiefly in 
and around the Holy City, but for the most part reprint- 
ing an engineer’s journals,—Captain Warren’s,—some- 
what technical in character. After ten years it issued 
Our Work in Palestine, and, after as many more, Twenty- 
one Years of Work, designéd to be partial-answers to 
the question, “ What have you donein the Holy Land?” 
and therefore not purely summaries of what it had done 
for the Word of God; Their -author, or editor, Mr. 
Walter Besant, professed that they could not do more 
than touch upon biblical illustration. It has aided 
Major Conder to write several books, in which the per- 
sonal element overshadows everything else. Its costly 
Memoirs pertaining to the great map exhaust the to- 
pography, hydrography, and archwology of the country ; 
and the edition of them was limited to a single impres- 
sion of only five hundred copies. It employed Professor 
Hull to examine the geology of the Negeb and Mt. 
Seir, for the first time; and his works are of the highest 
scientific value, although many of his opinions and 
inferences are erroneous. It has printed several little 
volumes of Herr Schumacher’s surveys across the Jordan 
from Jaulin to ’Ajlan,—important monographs yet 
available only to few. And these publications comprise 
its list; yet the desideratum is wanting,—a comprehen- 
sive work selecting from the mass of itinerary detail 
having no relation to biblical sites, and from the endless 
descriptions of irrelevant architecture, shapeless ruins, 
curious tombs, cisterns, reservoirs, pavements, pottery- 
ware fragments, etc., those, and only those, acquisitions 
of research which have a strict and positive connection 
with some event, article, law, manner of life, or per- 
sonage of sacred history. It may be readily imagined 
that the Palestine Exploration Fund has been reminded, 
long since and often, and with no gentle force, of a 
demand for such a systematic digest; or, in lieu of this, 


terly Statement to the biblical fruit it may contain. 


But such a service as this implies encyclopedic infor- 
mation and an inspiration akin to infallibility; and, 
down to the present moment, no one has been found 
either willing or worthy to attempt it. For, returning 
to the introductory postulate, consider the principal 
qualifications that the editor of such a clearance must 
possess. He must have a perfect command of the Holy 
Scriptures from beginning to end, rarely attained nowa- 
days. He ought to be thoroughly versed in the original 
languages of the Old and the New Testaments, and con- 
versant with the modern languages of biblical lands,— 
acquirements reached only by thorough scholars. He 
must know all that has been done on biblical area, and 
all that has been published, in order to distinguish at a 
glance what is new and whatisold. He must have been 
himself a close observer of the places concerned,—not 
an excursionist like a modern tourist who goes over the 
whole surface in two or three weeks’ time, but one who 
has, so to speak, resided on the soil, who has engaged 
more or less in exploration, and has gone beneath the 
surface,—a practica:! experience essential to right con- 
clusions and very séldom gained. And he must be a 
writer of no mean literary ability, capable not only of 
presenting his topic clearly, and with strong effect, to 
laymen and first learners, but also of creating an interest 
for his subject by a graphic and winning treatment 
toward a public of readers who will have to do with 
nothing except a popular book, 

After long search, however, the Palestine Exploration 
Fand believes it has found the exceptional combination, 
or, at least, a union of three of these qualifications, in a 
member of its own executive committee, Mr. Henry A. 
Harper. In the words of Mr. Besant, the amateur upon 
whom its choice has fallen has been a traveler, not a 
tourist; not once, but twice, his feet have lingered over 
these holy fields. He is an artist who has painted the 
lands of Palestine, Sinai, and Egypt; he has a profound 
knowledge of the Bible, and a deep love for eyery portion 
of it; his reading is not limited to St. Paul on the one 
hand, nor to the Book of Job on the ‘other; he knows 
every part of the Bible; and, finally, he has shown in 





and until it can be produced, for a guide in each Quar- | 


well he can illustrate with pen and pencil the scenes of 
the Bible. In this new work, therefore, the author has 
attempted a thing hitherto untried. He has taken the 
sacred history as related in the Bible step by step, and 
has retold it with explanations and illustrations drawn 
from modern research and from personal observation. 
He has, in short, written a book which it might well be 
hoped is to prove that long-desired popular connection 
of scientific exploration with the subject which explora- 
tion was intended to illustrate. Mr. Harper, it may be 
added, is the author of Walks in Palestine, issued two 
or three years since; a royal quarto volume of text and 
photogravures from the photographs of Mr. 0. V. Shad- 
bolt, which met with much favor in America as a holi- 
day gift-book. ‘ 

Taking up his present effort, one finds it just about 
what the walks would lead one to expect. It is a com- 
pilation of the Palestine Exploration Fund’s biblical 
spoils, it is true; but this compilation of scientific re- 
search is augmented by the memorabilia of the author, 
recorded in the course of his wanderings up and down 
through the land in quest of subjects for his pencil, 
Such a pursuit of the picturesque, in by-paths and out- 
of-the-way nooks, enabled him to catch up innumerable 
particulars of striking or grand scenery, and novel facts 
in natural history or human custom which an ordinary 
visitor, or even the best of surveyors, would pass without 
noticing, most of which contribute to throw fresh light 
upon biblical affairs, or to clothe them, at least, in 
brighter colors. Herein lies the excellence of the work, 
—in its motive to set forth the hidden meaning and 
beauty of the Word of God as revealed by modern inves- 
tigation, free from all attempt on the part of the author 
to bring himself into prominence. Its language issimple, 
even homely, often conversational, and adapted to the 
demands of the running reader. 

That, amid a multitude of details, there are some ex- 
plafiatory statements which will not endure criticism is 
by no means strange. These, however, are not numerous, 
none of them are material, and to point them out is un- 
necessary. Perhapsthegravest faultof all lurks inthe title 
itself of the book, The Bible and Modern Discoveries; for 
in plan and execution the volume is really a geographical 
and archeological commentary on only a‘portion of the 
Old Testament, from Genesis to 2 Chronicles, leaving 
the remainder of the Old Testament and the whole of 
the New to be elucidated in a similar manner in another 
work at some future time, and, it may be, by somd other 
writer, inasmuch as this deficiency is nowhere acknow]; 
edged and the completion is nowhere promised. 





A new series of Studies in Christian Biography makes 
a strong beginning in its initial volume, Saint Chrysostom 
and Saint Augustin (the author adopts this spelling of the 
name of the latter), by Professor Philip Schaff. The 
book is a concise presentation of some of the results of 
the author’s well-known and exhaustive investigations 
in church history and patristic literature. Thesesketches 
of the great preacher and the potent theologian are writ- 
ten with lucidity and with almost unswerving dispassion- 
ateness, Dr. Schaff is too deeply versed in church his- 
tory to underrate the importance of the work of “St. 
Chrysostom, the greatest of the Greek, and St. Augustin, 
the greatest of the Latin, Fathers;” but he is also far 
from falling into any state of imperception of their 
serious limitations and evident errors. His eloquent 
laudation of the alleged beautiful unity of the church in 
the fourth century is, in places, somewhat overdone, but 
is corrected, of course, by the necessary statements made 
elsewhere in the book; and, if he throws some mantle of 
charity over the stain of sensual living which clung to 
Augustin up to the very threshold of the temple of 
Christian faith, he spreads the facts before his readers 
without the frankness Augustin himself shows in his Con- 
fessions. An exc€llent illustration of Dr. Schaff’s clear- 
ness, learning, and critical impartiality, is given in the 
summary of Augustin’s life-work and influence upon subse- 
quent Christian centuries. Friends and foes of the Eastern 
Church or the Augustinian system, Catholics or Protes- 
tants, whether or not they agree with Dr. Schaff’s own 
conclusions’ concerning sin, redemption, and responsi- 
bility, would lay down these few and modest pages with 
a new insight into the characters of the golden-mouthed 
orator and the strong thinker,—and with a sense of obli- 
gation to their wise and dispassionate biographer and 
critic. (745t inches, cloth, pp. 158. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. Price, 75 cents.) 


Next in impértance to Henry M. Stanley’s In Darkest 
Africa, among recent books of travel, stands The First 





hia Letters to My Children from the Holy Land how 


Crossing of Greenland, by Fridtjof Nansen, now available 
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in an ‘English translation. Most readers 
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will note with surprise that Greenland, 

long familiar as far as a part of its sagen 
is concerned, should now first have been 
crossed, and that, too, on a line so far 
toward itssouthern cape. The tale of the 
icy, lonely, and perilous journey is plainly 
and interestingly told, with not a few 
details of importance to students of geogra- 
phy, meteorology, and natural history. 
This two- hundred -and-seventy-five-mile 
journey, at a temperature between +10 
and +50 Fahrenheit, over vast fields of 
inland ice, unbroken by mountains, must 
remain one of the notable achievements 
of modern travel. It is a pity that the 
book was padded into twice its needed size 
and-cést. (2 vols., cloth, illustrated, pp. 
xxii, 510; x, 509. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. Price, 
$10.50.) 


It is more than thirty years since Mr, 
William Allen Butler set thousands of 
readers, and a dozen imitators, talking 
about his Nothing to Wear. There could 
hardly be a greater contrast than between 
that skit about Miss Flora McF limsey and 
Mr. Butler’s new theme, Oberammergau, 
The passion-play is portrayed in verse that, 
though not commanding, is in no way ob- 
jectionable; excellent wood-cuts, from life, 
accompany the poetic descriptions; and 
the. whole is enclosed in white-and-gold 
coyers that are striking'without being 
vulgar. (1064 inches, cloth, pp. ix, 46. 
New York :-Harper and Brothers, Price, 
$2.00.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Not a few new journals and periodicals 
have made their appearance in Europe of 
late, and the character and names of some 
of these deserve to be known. The Zit- 
schrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, a bi- 
monthly edited by Professor Gottschick of 
Giessen, promises to Bie one of the most 
influential theological!Journals in exist- 
ence, It represents the advanced Ritschl 
school, which has managed to secure repre- 
sentation in about all the theological facul- 
tiesofGermany. The leading contributors 
aresHarnack and Kaftan of Berlin; the 
former occupying Neander’s chair, the lat- 
ter the successor of Dorner. The~Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics is an English 
venture, being a new quarterly, published 
by T. Fisher Unwin of London. It aims 
chiefly to represent progressive thought in 
ethical science. An Internationale Monats- 
schrift zur Bekampfung der Trunksucht, a 
monthly, appears in Bremerhaven, but is 
edited by Probst Sérensen of Denmark, 
Dr. Forel of the University of Ziirich, Pro- 
fessor Granfelt of Helsingfors, and Fielden 
Thorp of York, England. The Ethno- 
graphical Section of the Imperial Russian 
Geographical Society, since last Septem- 
ber, has been issuing @ new monthly called 
Living Antiquity, devoted to the study of 
Rassian history, language, literature, afts, 
sciences, and society. It is progressive in 
character and tone, as is apparent from 
the fact that it encourages contributions 
from women as well as men. 





Two or three interesting new transla- 
tions have lately appeared or are promised 
for speedy issue. One is The Saga Library 
(London: Bernard Quaritch), of which 
the first volume is out: a neat duodecimo, 
printed on good paper in unusually black- 
faced type. The translators and editors 
of the series, William’ Morris and his 
former collaborator Eirikr Magnusson, 
intend to present all the principal Scan- 
dinavian sagas in an accessible and com- 
paratively cheap form. The translation, 
as was to be expected, is in an intensely 
archaic English that is decidedly hard 
reading. Preraphwlite simplicity in lan- 
guage is sometimes as artificial as it often 





is in painting. Professor G, H. Palmer of 
so | Harvard has completed his prose version 
of The Odyssey (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. $2.00), which he does not 
try to render in the language of the daily 
newspaper, nor, on the ofher hand, does he 
turn his “rhythmic prose” into extrava- 
gance. Altogether, the modestly prefaced 
translation, though not claiming to be a 
great work, will be welcomed by those 
who, wisely regarding as insofuble the 
problem of translating Homer line for line 
into English verse, favor such attempts as 
those of Messrs, Butcher, Lang, and Leaf 
to make him readable in honest and 
dignified English prose, which, though 
losing the magnificent sweep of the Greek 
lines, at least does not make them absurd. 
Professor C. E. Norton, it will be remem- 
bered, is soon to publish a prose version of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 
156,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discownts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of dwenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Beware of 
imitations. 


Send for Rev. Dr. Thomas’s programs of 
summer travel to Russia, Italy, etc. 1606 
Wallace Street, Philadelphia. 


TN SCRIPTURE LANDS, 


by Mr. Edward L, Wilson, is the most 
recent, the most attractive, and the most 
handsomely illustrated, volume descrip- 
tive of the scenes conspicuous in Bible 
history. 

The New York Boangelist says : 

“ From the Land of Goshen to Da- 
mascus Mr. Wilson journeyed with his 
camera, and his thorough acquaintance 
with Scripture history, and his earnest 
desire for truth at whatever sacrifice of 
romance, result in a well-made and pro- 
Susely illustrated book, which connects 
each scene with history and with tradi- 
tion in a very interesting way, with just 
enough reminder of the author-artist’s 
personality to add vividness and reality 
to the whole.” 

Price, $3.50. To clergyman and Sun- 
day-school teachers, $2.80 net ; 28 cents 
extra when sent by mail. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
New Yor«x Crry. 


Have You a Bible 733 


On receipt of 2 we will azend 
gall, eoks of the’ Basie Amainod, 











47% he 
. SCHULTZE. You need iv ab once aon 
read or study your Bible. Rieti 
Easton, Pa. For sale at Wanamak 
all bookstores everywhere. fee. De Ae i 


recommends it to his seven Bibie cisaneltnis 





WEDDING BELLS 


Should peal forth merrily, when the bride and prom address 
Talmage’ book 


have read ieee re-read Dr. m ‘8s beautifu 
Srenee nce Ring." compris it 
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>| CHORAL SONG. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 


New Books. 
Fames Freeman Clarke. 


pow oa gy’ & Diary, and 
mented b Edited an: Supple 
men EDWARD EVERETT 


ith a steel portrait, Crown 

on $1.50. 
A very interesting book on one of the 
wisest, most public-spirited, of Americans. 


Life of Longfellow. 


With Extracts from his 
Journals and Correspondence. By 
SaMUEL LONGFELLOW. With seven 
portraits and other illustrations.. New 
edition, rearranged in chronological 


order. 8 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 
$6.00. 


Fapanese Girls and Women. 


By Auice M. Bacon. $1.25. 


Miss Bacon has had exceptional ad- 
amen for learning of Japanese domestic 
ife. 


*,* Por sale by all booksellers, 
recetpt of price by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
The Columbian 


CYCLOPEDIA 


An Unabridged Dictionary of 
Language and a Cyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Knowledge in one; 32 vol- 
umes; over 25,000 pages; nearly 7,000 
illustrations. Cloth binding, per set, 
$25.00 ; half-Morocco, per set, $32.00 
Specimen pages free; sample volume re- 
turnable, and money refunded. 


A GREAT OFFER. 


and a further payment 

$ oP gh .s in 276 installments of 
1.25 “each will secure immediately, by express, 
volumes 1 to 16, in cloth binding, the remain- 
—_— volumes being delivered as 1e installments 
id; or a first payment of $8.00 and 16 in- 
stallinents of $1.50 each will secure same in 
half-Morocco binding. Order tmmedtately, as 
this offer is subject to withdraWal without notice. 


CATALOGUE, 132 2 pages, New, Standard, 
and Holiday Books, sent 


Che Columbian Publishing Co. 


NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
393 Pearl Street. | 242 Wabash Avenue. 


DO YOU 
ANT 
A BICYCLE 


and yet not be obliged to give 


ONE CENT 


in payment for it? 


A Safety Bicycle, latest style, for boys and girls 9 to 
14 years old—also a Safety for a gentleman or a lady— 
may be owned by any one with enterprise and a little 
spare time. 

We are making an extraordinary proposition to all 
who wish to possess a Bicycle or Photographic Outfit. 


D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Publishers of the Lothrop Magazines. 
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HAPPY CHILDREN'S Day. % 
THE CHILDREN'S JUBILEE, § 
7X FAS? oF FLOWERS. 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR, 
FLORAL SERMONS. 
THE CHILDREN OF ZION. 


Six Children’s Day Services, each 4 
onea Gem. Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, 5 cts each, 50 cts per dos., Z 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR = “a 


a John A i Hood, PHILA. 1 rd 
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NEW i 
CHILDREN’S DAY MUSICy 
CHARACTER BUILDING. “4 


A service or Gestotere recitation, song, and symbol-, 

ical exercises. A pleasing and instructive ve entertals: 

— for the eaiiefen. 

by Ww L. Mason, director of music at 

pitgrim ng) Sunday-school, ytd York City. oa 
Price, 6 cents each ; $4.00 per hundred. 


GOopENOUGH «& woaLe iM ©O., 
122 Nassau Street, New York, 


AIR AS THE MORWING. Fou F* 


clean, and-beautifol. Full cided ort arrange- 
cents, post pee sm poouy & to yc oom > 
cen poteds, So ance orders 
Tt Wursenknabe & Bons, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion. The — can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
styleof binder is used, but opens wide and 
ag A a flexible-sewed book. 

ith the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them ara 


ordered. 
Tue Sry.es. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 
moh 7% cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 


Two or more, 60 cents each. If mailed, 15, 
cents each additional. 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. apr 
excellent Binder, akhough very plain. . 
ginaesne. 50 ceuts, and 10 cents gosh 
r mailing. 
eater pawn sy Nera —_e er | 
The flexible Binder makes a Pile 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be souewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D; Wattles, 1081 Walnut 
Btroet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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In ordering goods, ¢ or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as weli as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Pa ak for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.’ 
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One cake of Vaseline scented............ 25 
One two-ounce bottle of ite Vaseline... 3 


— $1.10 
for stamps, le article at the price. 
Seen ~ p44 use Vaseline in any form, 


ee Sp ncoast oxy | genuine many” drugeiete are 
bastert wo take VASREENE pot 

Tmnitation without value, and will 
<x without and will_not 
Se bak t you expect. A bottle of Blue 

Te Vensline te ectd ty all droggists at von conte 


_ CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING 


A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 


Delightful and convenient to use. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED By €E. 
Manufacturers of the celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 
W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 














Stop that 
Curonic Coven Now! 


For if you do not it may become con- 
oem. For 
name le eke 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Ixizmmc amd Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. Far 
better than other so-called Emulsions, 
A wonderful flesh producer, 


Scott’s Emulsion 


v | Tmeee are poor imitations. Get the genuine.| 


eed 
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UPTURE. % SEELEY’S Hard RBubber 
Trusses cure Rupture in all cura- 
ble casea. Our a Treatment of Rupture, 

and Price Liat,” a 

i. B.SEELE 





book. mailed ona 


pplication, 
rs co. PHILAD Ai 


PHIA. 





Gop MEDAL, PA PARIS, 1873 
W, BAKER & C028 © 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


gas which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
ét is soluble, 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
14 and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centa cup. It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EasILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 










Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass. 










EnocoLs™ 
REATEST | INVENTION 


EVERY faut ‘one D HAVE IT 
Powoenco vate Fo Tim CANS 








_% sd 3 PHILADELPHIA PA. 
Getintachin cathareas 
FREE To ANY ADDRESS. 
oes Blauks - A a 


large express 
sending be KAYSER & ALL AN, 
Soe dou, 410, 618 Areh Oe, PHILA 


Tasty Wall P Papers 


cost no more than ugly designs het you 
live in Texas or Oregon, you can buy from our 
immense stock, by our method, as well as if in 
— Our mail trade is the largest. 

of beautiful selected papers sent for 8c. 
ENT &CO. 1206 Market St. Phila. Pa. 





A.L.DIA 


4 
Branc 









fu best wey. See one at hariware 


CRORO}.) 








24 State Street, New York. 





|NVESTORS 


Sboudd get information about our Guaranteed 


Mortgages 
Bonds .6”% 


Stocks 76s 


20 Years’ Experience 


IN INVESTMENTS. 


Never Lost a Dollar 


In every instance Interest and Principal has 
paid at maturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,000,000 


realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest, 


We never handle any security that we do not abso 
lutely control, The investments we now bave are as 
secure ag any we have ever Offered, and pay more 
interest than cny we have offered in the last ten 
years. We can refer to the leading banks in New York, 
=a hes our 4,000 patrons. Weare under the supervision 
the Banking Department of New York State, 


J. B. WATKINS L.M.CO. 


9 Broadway, New Yorks 
GENRY DSOKINSON, Manager. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE .COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 arid 310 a Philadelphia. 


PAYING 








CASH CA PTTAB Goo... occecccesssecsees $500,000.00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims... .. A, 994,685.25 
Sarplus over all Liabilities... .. 455,708.82 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. i, 1891. 
$2,950,394.07. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
. DIRECTORS: 
Thos. - Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 
John yma Charlies P. Perot, 
Israel Morria, Joseph E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Weish, 
Charles 8. Whelen. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
$tisob,ood TRUST GO. Sibc:c00 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
First Mortgage Loans 
and Cold Debentures. 
Offices: 71 State St., Albany, N.Y.: 40 Wall 
St., N.Y. City; Rialto Bag. -» Boston Builit! | Bdg , 
Phila, Pa.:; 28 Cornhill and Lloyds, London, Eng. 


oouEE es heey. Bean 
ure never known. al y 
the world. Soil ed to all kindsof Plepty 
of water. Low and unusually liberal terms. 
ck EK. Srumons, Com. C.& N. W. R’y, Chicago, tll 


ARREN LOAN AGENCY, Fairbury, Ne 
" loans money in Nebraska for persons 
East, and es it net them 6 to 9 cent. For 
details and references write for 








Farm 











SAVE MONEY ON 


Bare Baio, EE: Sees 











WORTH REPEATING. 


ate eee ey in 
CONSIDER THE RAVENS. 
\ [By George Macdonald. 


Lord, according to thy words, 
I have considered thy birds ; 


And find their life good, 
Through its use spongy bleeding gums grow hard and And better the better understood : 
firm, teeth white and the breath sweet. Sowing neither corn nor wheat 


They have all they can eat 
Reaping no more than they sow, 
They have all they can stow; 
Having neither barn nor store, 
Hungry again they eat more. 


Considering, I see too that th 
Have a busy life and ety duler: 

In the earth they dig their bills 

And work well, though they do not heap; ; 
Then to play in the air they are not loath, 

And their nests between are better than both. 
But this is when there blow no storms, 

When berries are plenty in winter warms; 
When their feathers are thick and oil is enough 
To keep the cold out and the rain off. 

If there should come a long hard frost 

Then it looks as thy birds were lost, 


But I consider further, and find, 

A hungry bird has a free mind ; 

He is hungry to-day, not to-morrow ; 

Steals no comfort, no grief doth borrow, 
This moment is his, thy will hath said it, 
The next is nothing till thou hast made it, 


The bird has praise, but has no fear, 
Which is the worst of any gear; 

When hunger and cold and harm betide him 
He gathers them not to stuff inside him 
Content with the day’s ill he has got, 

He waits just, nor haggles with his lot ; 
Neither jumbles God’s will 

With driblets from his own still, 


But next I see in my endeavor, 

The birds do not live forever; 

That cold or hunger, sickness or age, 
Finishes their earthly stage ; 

The rook drops without a stroke 

And never gives another croak ; 

Birds lie here, and birds lie there 
With little feathers all astare ; 

And in thy own sermons, thou 

That the sparrows fall dost allow, 

it shall not cause me any alarm, 

For neither so comes the bird to harm, 
Seeing — Father, thou hast said, 

Is by the sparrow’s d 

Therefore Ris a caries Red 

And Sat tha in high grace. 

It cometh, therefore, to this, Lords 

I have considers word, 

And henceforth willie thy bird. 





ON THE MISPRIZING OF 
PROVERBS. 


[Editorial in The Hartford Courant.] 


Essay ists have a way of sneering at prov- 
erbs as shallow phrases, often misleading, 
and atthe best a catchy expression of the 
mere commonplace. The feeling that dic- 
tates this sneer is generally an aristocratic 
one: itis that of the oo dealing with 
a bourgeois subject. This is patent enough. 
The proverb is a people-product and po 

lar in the most democratic sense. But 
looked at more closely these maxims and 
sayings of all ages will be seen to possess in 
most cases the saving salt of mother wit, 
—the pithy ek of homely good 
sense, Which makes them hardy of life and 
current coin in the realm of speech. The 
fact that they are humble-born is rather 
in their favor than otherwise. While the 
majority of mankind are not wise, yet 
there are certain things taught by experi- 
ence which humanity does find out, and 
these certain things are. crystallized into 
sentences by some unknown, but doubtgess 
inspired, representative of the common 
folk, and so we get proverbs. 

One ‘df the interesting features about 
these folk-sayings, and a proof, too, that 
they have a permanent and sober wisdom, 
is their universality among the nations of 
the earth. Each country has its idiom, 
its idiosyncrasy of expression; hence the 
same proverb in different lands will have 
a characteristic garment of form. But 
when we penetrate this qutside covering, 
and find an essential agreement of thought, 
we cannot but be impressed a little by it. 
The East answers unto the West, and we 


ciee,| find the ancient and the modern thinkin 


substantially the same. Snch essentia 
unanimity has sienificance and is aot to 
be set lightly aside; one hears in it, as it 
were, the voice of the ages. When, for 
example, we find the Bible declaring that 
“ A living dog is better than a dead “ed 
and a Russian saying to the effect that 
“A living mouse is better than a dead 
lion,” and a German aphorism which 
holds that “A living wolf is better than a 








The BRONSON SUPPLY 00.. Cleveland hia 


dead lion,” we are struck by the similarity 
of both thought and expression. When, on 
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Mr, Gladstone’s series of articles on “The Impregnable Rock of Holy a 
Scripture,” written for The Sunday Schoo! Times, is now issued in book form  —§— 
bya arrangement with their eminent author. These articles on the Bible, 
by the — of living statesmen, have commanded public attention on botie 
sides of the ocean. 








the other hand, our own : 
waters run ” is in 
- by “A ih sow ea’ up all the 
draff,” we recognize the oneness of the 
thought saver.» Seaeee It — 
a sense of the brother Of AR, Sas ' “ of under this title, written by the eminent ex-premier for The Sunday School 
same movement of the mind taking place lk Times atiractod tach attention ‘when appearing in the issues of that rt. They have now beet 
in all reangpes ht : ee, form, after Tevised by their author.» Whilst Mr. Gladstone does 
‘ore nee goal mage nt| QJ IMPREGNABLE"\) Sireeiactes cinemas tages 
easant to the ear; they e H je a r 
riliterations which of ‘itself helps the ROCK: ene wee Ce ae of in his 
° e OF ° te 
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Hence the service rendered to the cause of mh is peculiarly acceptable. In certain details cau’ 
Senos to nae ‘‘ a “ry pened we eeeere WES chcee Aake abe dor ances (anes countarealaneet by the, maensth of then conten ane? 
, phrase a singing 
mold. “All is-not gold that glitters,” 


—~e— “Time and tide wait for no man,” are a 
couple out of countless illustrations. Al- 
literation is generic to the pony and to 
the literature of the: English tongue, and 
maxims havea = ae | ally in it, while by 
its use théy prove themselves to be the 
product of the imagination, of the creative 
instinct. . For, in its origin, the alliterative 
device is the child of rhythmical emotion, 
and we always find it when such emotion 
is present. ,Of course, it is the deplorable 
abuse of alliteration that we sometimes 
notice in the sensational headlines of 


nee, : h This book shows how the Bible appears to.a statesman and man of affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which 4 

To our mind he is a poor creature oom the critics have brought against it. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone’s powers were never used to better purpose than in the writing of am 
has not at rorw ae ee agin this book. Those who have been accustomed to look to the theologians for the defense of the Bible are anxious to learn what 
the efficacy ofthe proverb. The best writ- | «1. the convictions of such a representative layman regarding it. 





















bed scriptural su his very name carries weight; and, fortunately, he is a man noton or 
aati, ions, but of very solid convictions. “Impregnable Rock of ? Holy Scripture’ is i 
upon the is otpronsne to the possibly ask as to age, text, and authorship, and yet 
holding firmly < 





jector all he 
the essentials of belief.”—7’he Sun. Baltimore. 

“ We believe it to be one of the most timely, and, in certain respects, most valuable, cont: ons 

that have lately been made to the discussion relative to the divine inspiration and Fran big of tir 
because Mr. Gladstone is the most learned man, although his learning is very 

reat, because of his broad intelligence, his vast and varied experiences in human affairs, and bh 
fadicial qualities of mind, in connection with such loftiness of personal character, that his words have 
weight, and are fitted to be so helpful toall candid andreally earnest inquirers.” — Zhe Advance, Chicaga, 





“The book is marked Wy. the ) yaewtar beauties belonging to the gifted author. It is rich in 
ment, brilliant in wit, fall of varied illustrations, wide and p phic in thought. And it also has bis 
faults.”—Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati. ; a 

“The Hon. William E. Gladstone,as a man among. men, stands second to no living man 
Tie is a great man, 4 broad man, & wise man. No living statesman has so many who heed 
counsels. When such a man, busy with the great and grave questions of state, finds time to take u 
other topics, it is wige to listen. ama tod past year, Mr. Gladstone has furnisired a series of articles 
upon ‘ The Imprevnable Rock of Holy ipture’ to The Sunday School Times. The bandsome volume 
now publish ntains this entire series, together with emendations and additions by the eminent 
author. Itis a book which every young man and young woman would be the wiser and better for reading. 
That it is justas good for their fathers and mothers, remains true.”—7he Datly Inter-Ocean, Chicaga, 






















































ers of our language have not disdained to ; , ‘ it and facsimile let f 4 ; : 
ress it into service on occasion ; indeed, Pp MF why 5 SS ange, teeconety bound in cloth, gilt top, with portrait and facsim etter of commendation from Mr 
+t ete vagabond eye nearne e Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. _ 
igtroducing it. rs, Jeremy Taylor, JOHN D. WATTLES, Pusiisuer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. i. 
n Franklin, and a host of other strong So 
men, might be put in evidence here. GURNEY 
The proverb is no more shallow than For Sch olars. 





mankind at large is shallow, and if some of 


its literature has become hackneyed, why The Scholar’s Magazine. A 82 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
so have the Bible and Shakes re. it bein ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
indeed fi h eit school literature, and is meeting with a nonaty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 
ind one of the proofs of the original | for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


HOT-WATER: 
HEATERS. * 


pone and beauty of such that they have | Specimen copies free. AND 
een dulled down by endless repetition| . The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the Pi. 
from their earlier and shining excellence, International Sunda y-school lessons, In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim hes been ip So | orer RADIATORS 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study w the scholar would undertake, rather than a 
We make a lowsalaam to the proverb. It one which he would let alone. Itis prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps, It is cheaper, even, FOR : ia 


has furnished us personal aid and pleasure, | than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 
and it furthers the intercommunion and | cents each per year. Specimen copies free, 
warms the imagination of men and women JOHN D. WATTLES, PuBLIsHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
all about the world, and so is a conven- 

ience and a blessing. 


| THE NEW MODEL “HALL.” 


HOT-WATER 
HEATING. 
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. The most econe 
omical, durable, and efficient; thousands in use, 
Send for 


How Best to Heat Our Homes; 
an illustrated pamphlet, giving full description, 


: GURNEY . 
A CONDENSED FOOD || HOT-WATER . 


\ ; 
CONSUMPTION “ It is by the aid of the digestive organs alone | HEATER CO. 
® that Consumption can be relieved. Leave the | 163 Franklin St., 

lungs alone, and direct the attention to the organs of nutrition, the stomach and bowels,” Boston. 


St a which will receive BOWIMIME, and return with interest in new blood and tissue the | 88 John St, 
WRITER. BEST MANIFOLDER. 
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TERMS TO AGENTS LIBERAL. PORTABLE, LNEXPEn. | Care bestowed upon them. BOWININE is the vital principles of Beef concentrated, a Pa EF ype 
TN ee eee highly condensed raw food, palatable to the most delicate taste, and is indispensable in "Chicago. 
3 | miph,te skprece aay very reat satixfaction with CONSUMPTION, Poeumonia, or Bronchitis, and all wasting diseases. Will sustain — 


Seth mnors perfect than any other typewriter that I life for weeks by injection. Causes feeble infants and their mothers to thrive wonderfully. Pe mantion P 
fully ingle und tapedesbion WD. Hower ee)’ | BOVININE is the only raw food that will not spoil, and is retained by the most ss 


man Fi CLE 
Send for Catalogue and Specimens of Work. irritable stomach. AFINE G O LD& D, 
= win 


Address N. TyrprwriTee Co.,10 Temple P1., Boston, 
HUNTING CASE 


AGENTS, WAKE UP! BOVININE is Sold by All Druggists. 

















Allthe“Sherman ” books at ent rates. Don’t 
other houses, 30 days’ credit to responsible ow r 
TH 






















Outfits of books free, H.J,.SMX co., 
Paid FLORAL TREAT *:3s1me 
WANTED, AGENT 1 copy Park’s New Illus. Floral Gaide—All About Flowers...10¢. 
te Se smart cate se ale totee Opstes wise sheet aah 
ca ee 2ecards | | yi seer te. eee’ PF, I pkge. Choice Mixed Flewer Seeds (nearly 1,000 sorts)...... 
Fe. by mail. D.Casse@nEEN M’r’c } a Seeds, Loe ey 





Conditional Certificate or Order for 
Yan Buren 8t., Chicago, 11). aw All 

GENTS wanted for THE LIFE OF GEN. 
SMERMAN. By Gen. 0. O, Howarp. The 
most compleie and authentic published. 600 es, 
fully lustrated, cloth, $1.50. wassing ov it free. 
Beware of books with nameless authors. J Cc. 

WINSTON & O©O., Pilladeiphia and Chicago. 


AGENTS Xi'vorcr xn BOOKS. 


mdid terms to werkers. Sent for illustra- 
circulars t© American Publishing Co., 


























CHURCH, HALL «> LODGE 


BAXTER SWAN |, 



























































































Hartford, Conn., Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati. FU R N iTU R E en Wire. 
AGENTS WANTED 370" surt war se pty a Ae amy 80 i SSS 
, ~~ - —_ 
FLAS OF THE WORLD Oficial Oensus Polo Chale, Comment tad Aiea . =, Sess 
Wi fete & Oo. Meets Wanaakase Onicene tii as4 Write for information to a SI ad CF iy o fo 
MILA DELPHEA SS. o 26e! 26 
BAGCY KNEES . eer Ss tees 7 
— POSITIVELY REMEDIED. Greely Pant A. B. & E.'L. SHAW Ss: = sees rem “ae ar AS Sa. . 
BJ. GREELY, 715 Washington 8t., Seca, — Manufacturers of PU PIT SUITS, SSD Bee Sc 8 4 ~~ 3 
——— 27 SUDBURY * STREET, BOSTON. = WIRE ROP G By 
Meee eur ya. | PANNERS, FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. | fevwsisaserei bes ase Cra 
Best parity Copper and th BELLS 1-50 t0.$10. Silk or merino. mer | — : ; 7X = 
: . us. Z 
, ee eet ae Gerace, ©. A. MARY & CO., 183 N. 34 St. Phila, Pa, DIXON S$ American Graphite PENCILS 





FLACS AND BANNERS 
USES, 


FOR Seupes cameors astm at, OTHER 

Send illustrated p> Fee 
CHURCH LAMPS AND 

WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURN 


Umate given cost and dascriptivecate. 


es. ae 
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MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 














the BEST 


5 ©f STEEL PENS 


Po Pogkct Gut 
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“NEVER QUARREL 
With a woman.” We almost forget this saying when we 
ear of a housekeeper who hasn't sense enough to use 


SAPOLIO. 


ee 


PAM ayey fa 


ur uy SF 17‘ 


if OF We - 





mn many othe! 
they. contain, are the | PATENT 
6 aearoet, ya producing a touch as delicate 
a Concert Grand iano; the CAPO I’ ASTRO 
which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
80 wrnting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
F PEDAL, which is an absolute 

) getting into pianos and making havoc 
‘with the felts. Sold on the most terns. 
Delivered in your house FREE OF EXPENSE and 
watisfaction guaranteed. Oid inétraments taken in 
Catlogues and fall information mailed free. 


terre nn ae — 





New Co 


With 








For Sunday-schoe! 
Rewards. Samples 
sent on Pecetpt of 15 cts. 


R. eae 












For Churches, Chapels, 
and the Home, it is invaluable, and has no equal. 









@ 
The Greatest Musical Invention of the 
XIXth Century. 


It is undistinguishable i in tone from a 
finely voiced pipe organ. 


It seldom requires tuning. , 


It costs one-half the price of a pipe 
organ of equal capacity. 


Organists, and the cler 
hail its advent with unqualified 
satisfaction, 





Lodges, Colleges of Music, Private Music Rooms, 


Dllustrated catalogue and price list sent to any address. 





10 East 16th Street. 


MASON & RISCH, Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 
JAMES. W. CURRIER (Manager), 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS : 
Lyon, Porter, & Co., 
174, 176 Wabash Avenue. 

















Hints on Child-Training. 


By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 


« This work is the ripest result of the lifetime study and ex- 
perience of a Christian educator, in the sphere of the home train- 
ing of children, as distinct from their teachings in the week-day 








school or the Sunday-school. 


and kindliness, 


difference 


beautiful 


and helpful. 


Vetweia a hetabnod 


that of the old régime as between ‘the old and 
breaking and those ef Baucherand Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull's object is, 
not to crush the child's will, but to train it. 
the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-traini 
important as more positive means. 


The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
— experience. They are marked thro 
of child ian re in this book 
-training presen’ 
and brutal methods of 


It is really a volume for the training of parents and 

teachers. Those who have not had experience with children, as well as 

many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.’ 

A book of over 300 pages, size 7145 % inches, beautifully | 
bound in cloth and gold. Price, $1.00. For sale by booksellers 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isHer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 


The Christian Register, of Boston, says: 
a theorist. 
induction and 


“This book is not the work of 


out by wisdom 
ig as. 


horse- 
He respects the individuality of 


is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 





| 
Canvassers wanted. 
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OF CHARACTERS, 


GAMES ametenn, ert, 


eames 

3 icoLnY & 
AVENUE, C 

Be eiens' 


Perfect BUSHNELL'S 





US. 





et arounttbeweeis het 


acer sual a rece 


1.00. 
Pa. 
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The Bunday School Times intends to adult ouly adver"isements that are trustworthy. "Should, however, an Sees er ene mame Eee See 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


HAVERFORDCOLLECE 


Opens Sth mo. 2%. Early application should be made 
for rooms. Address 
Becretart of Goll College, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 





RYN MAWRE COLLEGE, BRYN MAWR, 
Pa., 10 miles from Phijadelphia. A College for 
pais The program, ng the te and 
mate courses of study for the academiic 

year, oe ei be sent on application. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY AND 


ann con ba with raiplora Tabeseiorien’ 
ya te porary ity-fifth vear opens 
1891. Roard and wuition, $200 a year. 

Mrs. E. &. MEAD, President, South Hadley, Mass. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


OFrFiIcE oF, PoeTMasTER-Gen., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Dear Sir: I know Mr. Edwin &, Johnston, of whom 
ou write, “and have knowlédge of the fact that he 
has produced wo: i cures of stammerin 
sons WANAMAKER. 








Yours most truly, 
To Thos. H. Urqahart, M. D., Hasti 


Neb. 
Send for PSpuns Mict ion OUNSTON'S 
Emati¢use, fith ¢ y. Garden Sts., Phila., Pa. 


STAMMERING. <<. rman method. 


Write for testimonials. in noms SCHOOL. 837 
Bedford Avenue, Breokisn, New York. 


ERING 
Send for MERING. 
and ."* Refer to Rev. ah Lb nny sig 
couse, N.Y. B J. E THORPE, Newton Cen tre, Mass, 





Cure _ in all curable 











ARLE'S Galleries of Paintings, 





Ne. 816 Chestnut Street, 





O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th and 2ist Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Retailers 


FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, ETC. 


“Spring Season.” 


We beg to inform our many 
friends and patrons, through 
Tue Sunpay Scnoot Times, 
that we are now exhibiting ‘the 
finest lines of Spring Millinery, 
Costumes, Wraps, Jackets, 
Dress Goods, Silks, etc., in this 
city. Paya visit to our Mam- 
moth Establishment, or, if you 
do not live in the city, send for 
our illustrated catalogue (ready 
April 1), and see what. induce- 
ments we are offering. We are 
sure we can pleasé you, both in 


quality and price. . 


H. O'NEILL &. 00... 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist Sts., New York. 


EVERY LADY should have our 
Illustrated Catalogue of Dry Goods. 
New styles, low prices. Sent free. 
Address Wahler Gros., 603-505 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 


BLAC 


oe 








and Silk Dress Goods of 


every style and description, 
at remarkably low prices...We sénd eae free. 
We also issue a Send for | 


t, free 
A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and: Dealers in Pine Dry Goots, 


Breadway. Cer. Eleventh St., New York. 


fave discom darn 
Laukentite *\' omnes oni 
Bott Linke e, 50e. 
35e., ; Medium Cotton, 25¢. Men’soniy. Mention size 
shoe. WaUKEN HOSE Co. .78 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY C9.’S 


Black Steckings Never Crock or Fade. 
For sale at 927 Spon wes New r York: 20 Temple Place, 
Boston ; 108 State &t., C cago. nd for price Het. 
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SHORTHAND. 


To “7 ag J introduce our im me = 
tem of fpstruction In practical 
of 0c, (silver) and 3 By Nn will forward reine Ss. 
lessons, detailed for 
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